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SOME CLERICAL RECOLLECTIONS 


By THE Rev. Professor ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


EARLY half a century has passed 
since I was admitted into Holy 
Orders, and the time has brought 
many changes; some of them, 

perhaps most of them, changes for the 
better. The Bishop who ordained me was 
Dr. Monk, of 
Gloucester and 
Bristol, one of the 
‘Greek Play”’ 
bishops, as they 
were called. He 
had been a Fellow 
and Tutor of 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and 
had succeeded 
Richard Porson 
in the Greek 
Chair at that Uni- 
versity. ‘“ Far- 
thing-candle 
Monk” was. his 
nickname among 
his enemies—for 
the scholars of 
those days were 
divided into very 
hostile parties— 
the accusation 
against him being 
that he was one 
of the commenta- ° 
tors who explain 
the obvious and 
avoid theobscure. 
From Cambridge 
he went to the 
Deanery of Peter- 
borough, which 
he held along with a Canonry at West- 
minster, (This was before the Act against 
Pluralities.) Dr. Monk had then been Bishop 
for twenty-three years, but he had not con- 
trived, 1 fancy, to learn much about parish 
matters, as far at least as the rural part of 
his diocese was concerned. I remember 


his asking me whether some part of a 
XX1X—16 
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Curate’s stipend might not be provided by 
making him parish clerk as well as Curate. 
(I should explain that a second Curate was 
wanted in the parish where I was at work, 
and there was a difficulty about raising 
the money.) I had to explain to him that 
the parish clerk 
got the greater 
part of his emolu- 
ments—they were 
never more than 
some eight or ten 
pounds—by dig- 
ging graves. It 
was really painful 
having to en- 
lighten one’s supe- 
rior about a thing 
so very well 
known. But he 
was a kindly, dig- 
nified old gen- 
tleman, who used 
to travel about in 
a carriage and 
pair, attended by 
a body - servant 
who might have 
been taken for 
an archdeacon till 
one saw his legs. 

The arrange- 
ments for the 
Ordination were 
capable of not a 
little improve- 


ment, and this 
improvement, I 
am glad to 


think, has now 
taken place very generally. The three days 
before the Ordination Sunday were taken up 
with an examination. It was not easy to 
spare thought for anything but the papers 
with which we had struggled, or were going 
to struggle. It was not, it is true, a very 
severe ordeal for a moderately well-informed 
candidate, but then not a few of the candi 
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dates were not even moderately well in- 
formed. And some of those who were so 
were not therefore free from anxiety. It 
is not always the ignorant candidate who is 
most troubled about his prospects of suc- 
cess. Anyhow, the examination diverted our 
thoughts from more important matters. 
These things are now changed for the better. 
The examination is separated from the Ordi- 
nation by a considerable interval of time, and 
the days that immediately precede can be 
given up to meditation and devotion, and to 
the practical instruction and counsel which a 
Father in God has then a singular opportunity 
of giving to the young men whom he is send- 
ing forth to be “« Ambassadors for Christ.” 
As for our place of abode during these 
days, we were left to shift for ourselves. A 
few of the candidates probably had private 
friends in the city, but most of us took up 
our quarters at the principal hotel. It was 
not an edifying arrangement for some ten or 
twelve young men at one of the most solemn 
moments of their lives to herd together in 
the common coffee-room of an inn, The 
practice now is, I believe, for the Bishop 
either to receive the candidates into his own 
house, or to provide for their lodging if he 
has not sufficient accommodation. Dr, Monk 
held two Ordinations in the year, that in the 
summer at Gloucester, that in the winter at 
Bristol. The Bishop’s palace at Gloucester 
was uninhabited, and his hospitality had to 
be limited to a luncheon on the Sunday after 
the Ordination. At Bristol* we were enter- 
tained at luncheon and dinner every day, but 
this hospitality was really a tax upon our 
means. It was a curious fancy at one time 
in those who had the charge of the Church’s 
temporal affairs to build or buy palaces for 
the Bishops at a considerable distance from 
their Cathedral cities. It looked as if this 
was done to put them as much as possible 
out of the reach of their clergy, but the real 
reason was probably the desire to assimilate 
their position to that of other county mag- 
nates. Other Lords of Parliament did not 
live in the middle of a city, and why should 
a Bishop? In those days, it must be 
remembered, the secular side of a Bishop was 
more in evidence than the spiritual. Accord- 
ingly the old episcopal palace at Gloucester 
* Circumstances in my case shortened the period 


between deacon’s and priest's orders from the cus- 
tomary year to six months. ; 


had, as I have said, been abandoned, and a 
very “elegant and commodious country 
mansion ” purchased at Stapleton, about four 
miles from Bristol. To Stapleton we had to 
travel out every morning ; when the day’s ex- 
amination was over we returned to Bristol, 
dressed for dinner, and made our way out 
again, The hire of a fly was aserious demand 
upon the purses of most of us, certainly it 
was upon mine. Here, again, there has been 
a change for the better. Stapleton has been 
sold and the Bishop lives in Gloucester. 
Danesbury, the splendid retirement of the 
Bishop of Rochester, and Eccleshall, the 
mansion of the Bishop of Lichfield,* have 
shared the same fate. 

I was tumbled, so to speak, into a big 
country parish—to speak accurately, two 
country parishes ecclesiastically united—con- 
taining about a thousand inhabitants curiously 
scattered over an area of about thirteen 
square miles. Both villages were small, but 
there were little groups of two to five or six 
houses sprinkled over the whole region. 
My Vicar, who was an indefatigable walker, 
took me round, and showed me everything 
and everybody; but, of course, it took me 
no little time to make myself really acquainted 
with the scores of roads, lanes, and paths that 
traversed the parish, not to speak of the in- 
habitants of the cottages and farms. The 
whole district was rural, but one portion of 
it differed from the other very considerably 
in character. The eastern part was in Bray- 
don, an old forest long since disafforested, 
a region of stiff clay, so tenacious that it 
caused a special ailment of the horses’ legs 
known as “ Braydon rash,” so wet that it was 
popularly said never to have dried since the 
Deluge, and so cold that the hay was some- 


* There is acurious story that when the Bishop's 
palace in Lichfield city was given up, the rooks 
left the garden, where there had been a rookery 
from time immemorial, and that they returned to 
it with the Bishop. The rook, though apparently 
very suspicious of man, never lives far from him, 
and is commonly credited with a preference for 
aristocratic families. Some one—perhaps Joe 
Miller—tells a tale of how when an ancient man- 
sion had changed hands, and a report had reached 
the rooks that the newcomers bore the name of 
“Smith,” the colony determined to depart. One 
curious bird, however, examined the labels on the 
luggage, and finding the name spelt with a “‘y,” 
told his discovery to his fellows, with the result 
that they at least postponed their move. 
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times still out when hunting began. It 
was a region of small dairy farms held 
by tenants who employed very little labour 
outside their own families. The western 
portion was far more fertile, divided into 
larger farms, and in every way more prosper- 
ous and advanced. All this, and the 
corresponding difference of character in the 
population, I had to find out for myself. 
Everything was wholly new to me. I doubt 
whether I had ever spoken to any labouring 
man, other than a Thames fisherman, in my 
life. It was not long before I was left to 
shift for myself. My Vicar had a moor in 
the remotest of the Hebrides, and he took 
his departure some four or five weeks after 
my arrival in the parish, nor did I see him 
again for seven months. This was, of course, 
irregular, three months in the year being the 
maximum period of absence allowed to a 
beneficed clergyman, but the Bishop thought 
it best to be blind. The fact is that the 
Vicar’s wife had some time before joined the 
Roman communion, and the Bishop was 
afraid, I suppose, that she might proselytise 
—a thing which she had not, I am sure, the 
faintest wish to do. And there was another 
reason why his absence from the parish was 
not altogethera misfortune. He did not get 
on with the family at the Great House. The 
fault was not, I think, altogether on his side. 
The two had very different ideas of Church- 
manship. The Vicar was something of the 
type of Mr. Irwine, the parson of the old 
school whom George Eliot describes, some- 
what idealising him of course, in Adam Bede. 
Sport was a passion with him. In earlier days 
he had hunted. He was one of the keenest 
anglers I have ever known, and he loved his 
gun only less than his fishing-rod. I might 
fill pages with stories which he used to tell 
or which were told of him, but they would 
not be relevant, for I am writing my recol- 
lections, not his, though the latter might, 
very likely, be much more amusing. One 
anecdote I may venture on. I had the run 
of his library, and found among sundry 
volumes of sermons one by the “ Rector of 
Cherry Hinton.” (Cherry Hinton is a village 
near Cambridge.) One day I asked him 
how hecametohavethem. “Oh!” he said, 
“ because there was some capital snipe-shoot- 
ing there.” There are no snipes there now; 
the country, once fen, is too dry, but that is 
no reason why the sermon should not flourish. 
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Still, he did his duty to the best of his 
lights. To see that the children learnt their 
Catechism—they used to repeat it in church 
on the Sunday afternoons in Lent—to 
bring the grown-up people to church, and 
persuade any one that seemed sick to death 
to receive the Communion, was his “ whole 
duty,” and he was absolutely indefatigable in 
doing it when he was at home. But the 
“ Family” had other ideas. Some of them 
had been deeply touched by the Evangelical 
revival. ‘Two of the ladies, sisters of Lord S., 
were so moved by what they considered to 
be the spiritual destitution of the parish that 
they provided a Scripture Reader to relieve 
it. ‘This the Vicar could not be expected to 
like. But as long as the Reader confined his 
ministrations to reading the Bible and 
praying in the cottages, he could do nothing. 
Unfortunately the man in his zeal went on to 
gather together small congregations to whom 
he preached. This proceeding brought him 
within the reach of the law (it has, I imagine, 
been altered since that time,) and the Vicar 
had a summons issued against him. The 
result was that Lord S., who was Chairman 
of the Bench of Magistrates, had to fine his 
own sisters’ employé. Relations were not 
absolutely broken off, but they were, as may 
be supposed, anything but cordial. This was 
not an agreeable condition of things for a 
newcomer to find. Happily I knew nothing 
or next to nothing of what had happened. 
The Vicar had the good sense not to at- 
tempt to enlist me as a partisan on his side, 
and the “ Family” did not take up any pre- 
judice against me as his nominee. One 
serious difference did, indeed, arise. I must 
explain that I had to officiate at two churches, 
which I will call C. and B., divine service 
being alternately in the morning and after- 
noon. The Great House was in C., and it 
was suggested—and whether the suggestion 
was first made by me or by the Family I 
cannot now say—that when there was Morn- 
ing Service at C., there might be a second 
service in the evening. There was this to 
be said for the plan, that an Evening Service 
draws together larger congregations than 
those held at other times, especially in a 
dairy country, where a number of men, boys, 
and women are occupied with milking in the 
afternoon. Whether I made the suggestion 
or only accepted it, I was altogether in the 
wrong, doing it, as I did, without” first 
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obtaining my Vicar’s leave. He was naturally 
very angry. Apart from the undoubted fact, 
which it was impossible to deny, that I had no 
business to do anything of the kind on myown 
initiative, he represented that it was imposing 
a new burden on the benefice. This was a 
good argument in its way, though it may be 
pushed so far as to prohibit any reform in 
the direction of increased activity. And he 
represented—and here he was quite right— 
that two full services in churches with three 
miles, which had to be traversed on foot, 
between them, was as much work as any 
young man could undertake. In the end the 
Bishop made peace between us, and we 
never fell out again. Indeed, I had his 
friendship to the end of his life. He even 
left his memoirs for me to publish. I 
exercised my discretion, a wise discretion 
I think, in giving them up to his relatives. 
With the “ Family,” too, I enjoyed a lifelong 
friendship. In LadyS., in particular—for it 
would be the grossest ingratitude to wriie 
about my curate days without paying her the 
tribute of my affectionate gratitude—I found 
the wisest of helpers and counsellors. It was 
through her good offices that the Scripture 
Reader feud was brought to use. Her sisters- 
in-law were prevailed upon to apply their 
contribution to the payment of a second 
Curate. Dear Lady S. passed away in a 
good old age by the quiet and easy death 
that suited a life spent for others. She said 
good-bye to her servants, thanked the doctors 
for all that they had done or tried to do, 
bade her children farewell, and then, with 
the words, “I will rest a little,” leant back 
on her pillows, and drew without a struggle 
her latest breath. 

Curiously enough, I was constrained in 
the course of my first year to undertake the 
extra work which my Vicar had deprecated. 
The benefice contained three churches, two 
belonging to the country parishes of which I 
have been speaking, and one in the neigh- 
bouring town. ‘This last was in the charge 
of another Curate, who had also to come 
over to B. and C. from time to time for 
services which a deacon could not perform. 
In the course of the autumn my colleague 
was taken ill and died, and for two months or 
more I was left alone with the three churches 
and the other parish work on my hands. 
I had always the three services on the 
Sunday, the hardest days being those where 
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I had morning service at B. at 9 A.M., ‘the 
same at W. (the town parish) at 11 A.M., and 
afternoon seryice at C. , 

In my day neither of the churches had 
been “ restored” ; of course they have now 
suffered the common fate, and are very 
proper and correct, with everything in its 
right place, but very much like other 
churches, and to my mind less interesting 
than they used to be. InC. the pulpit stood 
in the body of the church, half-way down 
the north wall, and just opposite the south 
porch. It was a bit of fine seventeenth- 
century carving, with a text behind the 
preacher, ‘* Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel!” bearing date 1636. One may 
guess that some Vicar who was not of Laud’s 
way of thinking put it there. The situa- 
tion was not orthodox, but it was convenient 
for the delivery of the sermon. Then the 
“Family ” had a great stately pew, also mag- 
nificently carved, which ran nearly across the 
church, above the floor of which it was a 
little raised, having been. constructed on the 
crown of the vault where their lordships and 
ladyships were one day to rest, duly lapped 
in lead. The north corner was the tra- 
ditional seat of the ruling Earl. From that 
in the careless days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when one parson used to serve four 
churches, the Lord S. of the time would read 
the prayers, if, as sometimes happened, the 
minister failed to come. This picturesque 
institution has disappeared, with its atten- 
dants—the second-class pew for the upper 
servants, housekeeper, butler, nurse, valets, 
and ladies’ maids, all who had the privilege 
of being called by their surnames ; and the 
third class, to which were relegated footmen, 
and maids of the house, the kitchen, the 
scullery, and the stillroom. I regret these 
for “auld sake’s sake,” though it is almost 
against my conscience to do so. I do not 
regret the hideous deal gallery in which the 
school children used to sit. It was always 
an offence, but chiefly on the day when the 
village club came to church on Whit-Monday, 
and the brass band took possession of it 
and made such an uproar of sound as 
almost blew the roof off. 

B. church had, I must allow, nothing 
picturesque about it except, of course, the 
lines of the architecture, and these had been 
hidden as much as possible with whitewash. 
The whole parish belonged to the Family, 
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but it was outside their sphere, so to speak. 
My Vicar always used to declare that the 
people were all the better for being out of 
the way of doles and petting. Possibly he 
was right. But one certainly missed some 
little agrémens which one had at C. The 
church was never warmed, probably never 
had been since it was built. And the music 
was primitive. Four of the village fathers 
took their places in a square pew just in 
front of the reading desk. One had a flute, 
another a violin, two others had something 
else, and they discoursed such music as they 
knew. ‘There are no such village choirs 
now. ‘The very smock-frocks which they all 
wore, with their elaborate pleating, are gone. 
It is the rarest thing to see some survival 
from a past generation still clad in one of 
these picturesque garments. They have 
disappeared, as, I suppose, all national 
costumes will disappear. I think ‘kindly of 
the simple-hearted musicians, who were, 
anyhow, very much in earnest—all the more 
kindly, perhaps, because I have not myself 
much of an ear. The cassocked and sur- 
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pliced choirs of to-day are doubtless a great 
improvement on their predecessors, but not 
in everything. 

On another occasion I hope to say some- 
thing about the changes which I found 
when after five-and-thirty years I came back, 
this time as the Rector of a small parish, to 
the same region. One little detail I may 
add now. My stipend as Curate was £60 
a year. Few Curates, even in their first 
charge, now receive less than £110 or 
£20, and the average pay for a man after 
his first two years of service is £150. My 
colleague in the town, who was nearly forty 
years of age, had to be content with £80. 
I was lodged in the vicarage, where I had 
accommodation which was very cheap at the 
weekly seven shillings which I paid as the 
board wages of the cook-housekeeper. But 
the balance available for my food, clothing. 
and general expenses was small, a little over 
440. I have an old account-book from 
which I make out that I contrived to make 


both ends meet with about half as much 
again. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 


By THE Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, A.K.C., PREcENTOR AND CANON RESIDENTIARY 
oF LICHFIELD 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOLLAND TRINGHAM 


T the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the reign of Henry VIII. those 
Cathedrals which had been served 
by monks were reconstituted, and, 

together with certain other churches to 
which bishoprics were assigned, became the 
Cathedrals of the New Foundation. The 
rest of the Cathedrals, nine in number, which 
had never come under the rule of the 
monastic orders, remained unaltered in their 
constitution, and are called Cathedrals of the 
Old Foundation. Lichfield, dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Chad, is one of these Cathedrals 
of the Old Foundation. It is described in 
the statutes as “ the recognised place of the 
Cathedra, Sedes, or See of the bishop, where 
Divine Service shall be constantly and duly 


maintained in obedience to the law, according 
to the formularies and rubrics of the Book 
of Common Prayer.” 

More than centuries of church 
life are connected with the diocese and See 
of Lichfield, which received its Christianity 
from the north. In the middle of the 
seventh century Peada, the son of Penda, 
King of Mercia, married a daughter of 
Oswy, King of Northumberland. Oswy sent 
with his daughter, as her chaplain, Diuma, a 
Scottish priest, who became the first Bishop 
of Mercia, and had his See at Repton, in 
Derbyshire. An in cription formerly placed 
over the west door of Lichfield Cathedral 
attributed the foundation of the Cathedral to 
Oswy, who died a.p. 670, and this tradition 
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is supported by another which ascribes the 
building of a church at Lichfield to Jaruman, 
the fourth Bishop of Mercia, who died 
A.D. 667. But the founder of the See of 
Lichfield was Jaruman’s successor, St. Chad, 
one of the twelve English lads who had been 
“instructed in Christ,” as Bede tells us, by 
St. Aidan in his school at Lindisfarne, and 
who became a monk and the Abbot of 
Lastingham, in Yorkshire. The Saxon rulers 
in those days had much to do with the 
appointment of bishops, and King Oswy, 
who was displeased with Wilfred, the newly 
consecrated Bishop of York, because he 
stayed too long in France after his consecra- 
tion, prevailed on Chad to allow himself to 
be nominated in Wilfred’s place. This he 
did, and he held the See of York until the 
year 669, when he was deposed from it by 
Archbishop Theodore. Bishop Chad’s gentle- 
ness an& humility, when reproved for the 
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irregularity of his consecration to 
York, so won the Archbishop’s 
heart that upon Jaruman’s death 
Theodore nominated him to the 
vacant bishopric of Mercia, and 
St. Chad made Lichfield the seat of 
his episcopate. He was an apos- 
tolic man, who, as Bede tells us, 
travelled far and wide, “not on 
horseback, but after the manner 
of the apostles, on foot, to preach 
the Gospel in towns, the open 
country, cottages, villages, and 
castles, for he was one of the dis- 
ciples of Aidan, and endeavoured 
to instruct his people by the same 
actions and behaviour, according 
to his and his brother Cedd’s ex- 
ample.” 

St. Chad, who died in March 
672, and was buried by St. Mary’s 
Church at Stowe, is commemorated 
in the Cathedral by a figure overthe 


central door in the west front. In 
LICHFIELD a, chaguetauss Gave be qed 
C ATHEDRAL series of modern historical win- 


dows by Burleston and Grylls, and 
Kempe, which represent the saint’s 
schooldays at Lindisfarne; his con- 
secration at Winchester by Wini 
and two British bishops; his 
ministry of baptism to the two 
sons of Wulphere, King of Mercia; 
his devotional life with his little col- 
lege of seven presbyters at Stowe; and the 
choir of angels singing to call him to his death. 
On the south side of the choir, above the 
sacristy, there is an Early English chapel, 
entered through what is called the Minstrel 
Gallery, from which there is a fine view of 
the choir. This beautiful cl.apel, which was 
for some two hundred and fifty years dis- 
mantled, and of late used as a muniment- 
room, was restored by Dean Luckock in the 
year 1897. It has long been called the 
Chapel of St. Chad’s Head, and there that 
venerable relic seems to have found a 
resting-place in its iron-bound coffer, while 
the other relics were preserved in Bishop 
Langton’s sumptuous shrine at the east of 
the high altar. What Uecame of this coffer 
and its contents is not known, but the rest 
of the relics are now in the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Birmingham. 

The interesting account of them given 
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by Bishop Abraham, and printed in the 
“ Transactions of the Derbyshire Archzo- 
logical Society,” vol. i., January 1879, tells 
us how they found their way there. The 
Bishop writes : 


“The history of the removal of these relics is 
learnt from what may be considered an authentic 
record in almost unintelligible dog-Latin, sub- 
mitted a few years back by some Roman Cathclic 
priests to the late John Hewitt, Esq., of this city, a 
most trustworthy and painstaking archzologist. 
. .. The Latin document tells us that about the 
year 1620 one Henry Hodgetts, of Sedgley, on his 
death-bed sent for a priest. When the priest was 
saying that part of the service which appeals to the 
saints, Hodgetts kept on saying ‘ Sancte Ceadda, ora 
pro nobis.’ On the priest asking him the reason, 
he said that St. Chad was in the room, ‘in nigro 
exaudio.’ The Latin word thus spelt means ‘I 
hear,’ which, of course, is nonsense. It 
was then I appealed to my ears to guide me, 
and I remembered that there was another 
Latin word, exordio, which means the be- 
ginning of a speech— but that sense 
would not help us more than the former 
word. Yet I happened to know why exor- 
dium means the beginning. It is properly 
the loose threads of the woof that are 
fastened round the pegs of the loom before 
the weaver can throw his shuttle across 
the warp; of course these loose ends 
when cut off made a kind of selvage and 
wrapper for St. Chad's bones. The priest 
who wrote exaudio was so puzzled by the 
word that he translated it himself, and 
added in black buckram.’ To proceed 
with the story: when the priest asked 
Hodgetts how he got possession of St. 
Chad, he told him that the relics were 
given him by some ladies of noble birth 
named Dudley, of Woodsetton, close to 
Sedgley Church, (I had long before been 
shown the field where St. Chad was said 
to have lain, near to Sedgley Church.) 
They had received them from their brother, 
the Rev. Arthur Dudley, Prebendary of 
Lichfield Cathedral, who for fear of their 
being desecrated, had abstracted them from 
the shrine in the Cathedral. The ladies, 
becoming alarmed because a search was 
instituted, gave them to the two brothers, 
Richard and Henry Hodgetts. It is not 
known (says the Record) what became 
of Richard’s portion. Henry's was carried 
off by the priest and entrusted first to the 
Levesons of Wolverhampton, then to the 
Fitzherberts of Boscobel, who took them 
to Swynnerton, and thence to Aston 
Chapel, where they were discovered in 
1833, hid in the wall behind the altar, and 
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carried with much ceremony to Birmingham. And 
now comes a curious coincidence. A short time 
before these documents were put into Mr. Hewitt’s 
hands, some State papers of the reign of Edward VI. 
on ecclesiastical matters were published (1863). 
Among these is found an entry of April 1553 (just 
before Edward's death), to the effect that our 
friend Arthur Dudley, Prebendary of Lichfield, 
who had abstracted the bones, was a recognisea 
commissioner for holding such church articles as 
were seized by the Crown; and in fact he was 
accepted by the Crown as a sfaunch Protestant. 
In case, however, of any search being instituted for 
St. Chad’s bones, he would take care not to look for 
them near Sedgley. The simultaneous publication 
of these two documents confirms the genuineness of 
the Roman Catholic priest’s record.” 


One other memorial of St. Chad is the 
famous Latin maniscript known as the St. 
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Chad’s Gospels, possibly so called because 
it lay on the altar of the Cathedral. There 
is a mythical story that St. Chad exchanged 
the horse which Archbishop Theodore gave 
him when he sent him into Mercia for this 
MS. Perhaps the legend has grown out 
of the fact that a Latin inscription on the 
margin of the last page of St. Matthew 
states that Gelhi, son of Arihtiud, bought 
this Evangelium of Cingal, and gave him in 
exchange for it his best horse. He then 
dedicated the MS. for the good of his soul 
to the altar of St. Teilio at Llandaff. How 
and when it came from Llandaff to Lich- 
field is unknown, but it must have been 
before the end of the tenth century, because 
it bears on its first page the signature of 
Bishop Kinsy or Winsey, and Kinsy was 
consecrated A.D. 940, Winsey A.D. 964. 
The MS., which is Irish, is written in semi- 
uncial characters on stout vellum, and con- 
tains the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke down to chap. iii. v. 8. It 
was carefully watched over during the siege 
of Lichfield by Precentor Higgins, Arch- 
deacon of Derby, who saved it from the 
wreck and ruin when the Parliamentary 
soldiers, as Sir William Dugdale narrates, 
were engaged in “demolishing all the monu- 


ments, pulling down the carved work, 
battering in pieces the costly windows, and 
destroying the evidences and records.” At 
the Restoration the Precentor restored the 
precious MS. to the Dean and Chapter, and 
about a thousand volumes of books were 
at the same time bequeathed by Frances, 
Duchess of Somerset, for the restoration of 
the library. 

Clinton’s Norman Cathedral, like its 
Saxon predecessors, has disappeared, but it 
disappeared by degrees. The oldest portion 
of the present building is the choir, about 
A.D. 1200. The south transept came next, 
about 1220; then the north transept and 
chapter-house. The nave followed, about 
1250, and the west front was added in the 
last half of the thirteenth century. Mr. J. 
Irvine has remarked that “the old Norman 
west front of Lichfield Cathedral appears to 
have existed down to the period of the epis- 
copate of Bishop de Meyland, Meulan, or 
Longespée, 1257-96, by whom a design for 
a rebuilding was obtained, probably from an 
architect of France.” 

Fuller, in his Church history, dated 1655, 
deplores the pitiful case of the west front, 
which had been beaten down to the ground 
in our civil dissensions, and he adds: 
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** Now lest the Church should follow the Caséle, I 
mean quite vanish out of view, I have at the cost of 
my worthy friend (Elias Ashmole) here exemplified 
the Portratture thereof; and am glad to hear it to be 
the design of ingenious persons to preserve ancient 
churches in the like nature, seeing when their sub- 
stance is gone, their very shadows will be acceptable 
to posteritie.”’ 


Twenty years ago all the old figures on 
the west front delineated in this plate had 
disappeared, except five, which are there 
still; the canopies in the upper stages were 
empty, and the figures in the lower ones 
were base imitations of sculpture cast in 
Roman cement, placed there in the early 
part of the present century. ‘The false work 
was removed from the west front at Lich- 
field in 1884, and it is now brought back as 
nearly as possible to what it must have 
been six hundred years ago ; it remains for 
the rain and sun of the twentieth century to 
soften its lines and give it sweetness. 
Meanwhile it stands, as Archbishop Mac- 
lagan said at its dedication : 


“A silent witness for God, a perpetual offering to 
His glory ; its very face inscribed as it were with a 
sculptured Te Deum, with its angels and archangels, 
its prophets and apostles, its viryins and martyrs, 
its priests and its kings, and the Lord 
Himself as the Head over all to the Church. 
And yet again its three fair spires like the 
trinity of Christian graces pointing up- 
ward to the great Church above, the grace 
of faith, and the grace of hope, and the 
grace of love and charity.” 


In the year 1243, King Henry III. 
directed Walter Grey, Archbishop of 
York, to prepare for St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, “a lofty wooden 
roof like the roof of the new work at 
Lichfield, to appear like stone-work, 
with good ceiling.” This wooden 
vaulting was no doubt considerably 
higher than the present stone vaults, 
and probably the rose window of the 
south transept, the upper lancets 
above the window in the north tran- 
sept, and the lantern in the central 
tower, which are now cut off by the 
later vaulting, were originally visible 
within the church. The Lady Chapel 
is the work of Walter de Langton, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Lord High 
Treasurer of England under Ed- 
ward I., and for twenty-five years 
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Bishop of Lichfield. Bishop Langton, whose 
effigy is placed in the south choir aisle of the 
Cathedral, was a munificent prelate, and a 
great benefactor to the city and diocese of 
Lichfield. 


“He cleaned the ditch around the Close, and 
surrounded it with a stone wall; he expended two 
thousand pounds upon a monument for St, Chad. 
He laid the foundation of St. Mary's Chapel in the 
cathedral in which he is interred ; but dying before 
it was finished, he bequeathed a sufficient sum of 
money in his will to complete it. He built bridges 
over the Minster Pool which made an easy com- 
munication with the city. He obtained a grant 
from the Crown to lay an impost for twenty-one 
years upon the inhabitants to pave the streets. 
He improved the condition of the Vicars Choral 
by augmenting their income, and by conferring on 
them great privileges. He gave his own palace at 
the west end of the Close to them, and erected a 
new episcopal palace at the north-east end. He 
presented to the Church large quantities of plate 
and many valuable vestments. He erected that 
noble gate at the west entrance to the Close, a 
beautiful structure, worthy of its munificent 


founder, which in April 1800 was with a barbarous 
taste pulled down. 
gate at the south entrance. 
the Castle at Eccleshall, 


He also built another beautiful 
He built or enlarged 
the Manor Houses of 
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Heywood and Shugborough, and the Palace in the 
Strand.” 


Such is Harwood’s account of this remark- 
able bishop and statesman of the fourteenth 
century, whose life is bound up with so 
much that still exists in Lichfield. 

The work planned and partially executed 
by Langton nearly completed the Cathedral. 


“No historical document,” writes Professor 
Willis, ‘‘ exists that can apply to the nave, but 
Bishop Walter de Langton (1296-1321) is distinctly 
recorded as having commenced the Lady Chapel 
and left money to complete it after his death; and 
also to have made the great feretrum or shrine of 
St. Chad at an expense of two thousand pounds. 
He was buried in the Lady Chapel, but his suc- 
cessor, Roger de Northburgh (1322-1359) removed 
him to a magnificent sepulchre at the south horn 
of the high altar, namely, between the fifth and 
sixth piers, on the spot afterwards occupied by the 
tomb of Bishop Hacket. This removal shows that 
the presbytery was completed in the time of Bishop 
Northburgh. Weare thus at least supplied with 
the period at which the works were going on by 
which the low aisles and chapels that terminated 
the Early English choir were replaced by the lofty 





structure that now exists, commenced by 
Langton at its east end. The making of 
the shrine of St. Chad by the builder of 
the Lady Chapel seems to supply the 
motive for the new building, for this 
shrine is recorded to have stood in the 
Lady Choir behind the high altar. The 
Lady Chapel was therefore built and the 
shrine provided, that St. Chad might 
be elevated in the manner of St. Edward 
the Confessor, St. Thomas a Becket, 
St. Cuthbert, St. Alban, St. Etheldreda, 
and other great saints. St. Chad and the 
Virgin, the joint patrons of the Cathedral, 
were thus associated under the same roof, 
and in accordance with the usuai practice, 
St. Chad’s shrine must have been placed 
beyond the high altar on a lofty pedestal, 
with a small altar dedicated to him fixed 
against the west end of it. Now the high 
altar was placed against the reredos, which 
is known to have extended between the 
north and south sixth piers ; and in Brown 
Willis’ plan, the term Lady Choir is applied 
to the whole space from the reredos to the 
end of the Lady Chapel, and the entrance 
to it was by doors in lateral screens, fixed 
across the side aisles in continuation of the 
reredos. A sufficient space would be left 
between the reredos and the altar of St. 
Chad for the performance of Mass and the 
passage of the processions. Thealtar must 
therefore have stood midway between the 
north and south seventh piers, and the feretrum or 
shrine, on the pedestal in contact with the altar, 
extended eastward into the space opposite the two 
last and easternmost narrow pier arches which 
terminate the range.” 


The eastern compartment of the side aisle, 
on each side of St. Chad’s shrine, was appro- 
priated to the purpose of a chapel, but the 
dedication of the altars is forgotten. 

Pennant states that Bishop Langton placed 
behind the high altar “astone screen, the most 
elegant which can be imagined, embattled at 
the top and adorned with several rows of 
Gothic niches, of most exquisite workman- 
ship; each containing a small statue. Beneath 
them were thirteen stalls with Gothic over 
each.” In Wylde’s history of the cathedral 
we are told that “ this screen having suffered 
great injury in the Civil Wars was encased by 
Bishop Hacket in wood painted with an 
inappropriate Grecian design.” A drawing 
of the woodwork said to be designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren may be seen in the Salt 
Library at Stafford. It was taken away 
together with the screen itself by Wyatt at 
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the close of the eighteenth century, when 
portions of Langton’s work were built up into 
an organ-loft, and into a reredos in the Lady 
Chapel. The sedilia placed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in the sacrarium, and the canopies 
above Dean Howard’s monument in the 
south choir aisles, are parts of Langton’s 
ancient screen. 

In addition to the high altar, the altar 
in the Lady Chapel, and the altars at St. 
Chad’s shrine and chapel, there are records 
of altars of St. Andrew, St. Nicholas, St. 
Blaise, St. Stephen, St. Peter, St. Catharine, 
St. Thomas the Martyr, St. Radegund, and 
the Holy Cross. There was a chantry of 
St. Anne and the Image of Jesus, refounded 
by Dean Heywood on the north transept 
rood loft, and Peter Radnor’s chantry with 
an altar of St. Mary. The altar of St. Peter 
was in what is now part of the library, but 
the sites of most of the other altars have not 
been identified. 

The Cathedral must have remained much 
as Langton and Roger Northburgh left it in 
the fourteenth century for the next three 
hundred years—“ a goodly cathedral church, 
one of the fairest and best repaired in 
England, wherein also be a great number of 
very fair monuments of the Bishops and 
other clergymen, besides divers others of the 
noblemen,” as an Elizabethan antiquary puts 
it. 

Before the siege Lichfield was rich in 
ancient monuments. Of these one of the 
most notable was that of Ralph, Lord 
Bassett, of Drayton, on the south side of 
the shrine of St. Chad. This monument 
stood on the spot assigned by Sir Walter 
Scott to Lord Marmion’s tomb in the well- 
known lines : 


Fitz-Eustace’ care 
A pierced and maugled body bare 
To moated Lichfield’s lofty pile; 
And there beneath the southern aisle, 
A tomb with Gothic sculpture fair, 
Did long Lord Marmion's image bear. 
(Now vainly for its site you look ; 
’Twas levelled when fanatic Brook 
The fair Cathedral stormed and took ; 
But thanks to Heaven and good St. Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had !) 


Sir Walter Scott perhaps took the ex- 
pression ‘fanatic Brook” from Sir William 
Dugdale, who, in his “ Short View of the 
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Late Troubles in England,” a.p. 1681, tells 
us that 


‘Robert, Lord Brook . . . being strangely tainted 
with fanatic principles . . . became so great a 
zealot against the established discipline of the 
Church that no less than the utter extirpation of 
episcopacy and abolishing all decent order in the 
service of God would satisfy him. To which end 
he became the leader of all the power he could 
raise for the destruction of the Cathedral of that 
diocess of Coventry and Lichfield. In order 
whereunto when he had marched within half a mile 
of Lichfield, he drew up his army; and there 
devoutly prayed a blessing upon his intended 
work ; withall, earnestly desiring that God would by 
some special Token manifest unto them His appro- 
bation of that their design; which being done he 
went on, and planted his great guns against the 
south-east gate of the close, himself standing ina 
window of a little house near there to direct the 
gunners in their purposed battery; but it so hap- 
pened that there being two persons placed in the 
Battlements of the chiefest steeple to make shot 
with long fowling guns at the Cannoniers; upon a 
sudden accident which occasioned the soldiers to 
give a shout, this Lord, coming to the door (com- 
pletely harnessed with plate armour cap-a-pe) was 
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suddenly shot into one of his eyes ; but the strength 
of the bullet so much abated by the glance thereof 
on a piece of timber, which supported a Pentiss 
over the Door, that it only lodg’d in his Brains, 
whereupon he suddenly fell down dead. Nor is it 
less notable that this accident fell out upon the 
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second day of March, which is the Festival of that 
sometime famous Bishop St. Chad.” 


The “long fowling-piece’?’ with which 


Lord Brook was shot is still preserved in the 
hall at Freeford. ; 


GROWING OLD AND KEEPING YOUNG 


By THE Rev THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


INCE the time when Cicero wrote his 
immortal treatise on Old Age, in- 
numerable screeds have been written 
on this venerable topic ; but as it is 

an experimental matter, there is always room 
for another one’s experience. 

Some people regard old age as a disgracc, 
and practise cunning devices to conceal it. 
Their wigs and other simulacra [pretences] 
wear out and expose their folly ; for Solomon 
declares that a hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness. 

That old age is an incurable malady is 
only partially true, for some vigorous persons 
pass fourscore years without ever having 
caught it; or they have it so lightly that 
nobody suspects them. “Old” is a relative 
term after all. I have known people who 
were rather pitiably old at fifty ; and when I 
met that swift-footed Christian, William E. 
Dodge (senior), at the age of seventy-five, 
with the brisk gait of a boy, and with 
scarcely a grey hair on his head, I said to 
him, “ You are one of the youngest men in 
New York.” 

How to keep young—that is the problem ; 
and it is a vitally important problem, for it 
really means, how to make the most of life, 
and to bring in the largest revenue of service 
for the Master. 

Healthy heredity counts for a great deal. 
Longevity runs in certain clean-lived fami- 
lies. For example, that stalwart philanthro- 
pist, Neal Dow, alert at ninety-two, told me 
that his Quaker father reached ninety-four, 
his grandfather eighty-five, and his great- 
grandfather ninety. Such inherited vigour 
is a capital to start with, and not to be 
wasted. On the other hand, one of the 


most atrocious of crimes is that committed 


by some parents, who not only shorten their 
own days, but make long life an impossibil:ty 
to their offspring. 

Supposing that a man has a fairly good 
and unmortgaged constitution to start with, 
there are several practices and methods to 
ward off the infirmities of a premature old 
age. 
‘The first and most important is—to erp 
the commandments. Our Creator has written 
certain laws on our mortal bodies—laws as 
irrepealable as those written on the stone 
tables of Sinai ; laws for the breach of which 
Jesus Christ has made no atonement. ‘To 
squander vital resources by violating these 
laws, or even by neglecting them, is an un- 
pardonable sin. 

There are suicides in Christian churches 
—yes, in some Christian pulpits! Rigid 
care as to a digestible diet does not mean 
fussiness. It means a clear head, clean 
blood, and a chance of longevity. Stimu- 
lants are dangerous just in proportion as 
they become indispensable. Hard _brain- 
work, hearty eating, and no physical exercise 
are the short road to a minister’s grave. 
That famous patriarch of the New England 
pulpit, Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, who was 
vigorous at ninety-five, used to say, “I 
always get up from the table a little hungry.” 
The all-comprehensive rule of diet is very 
simple—whatever harms more than it helps, 
let alone. Wilful dyspepsia is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. 

A second essential to a healthy longevity 
is the repair of our resources by sound and 
sufficient s/eep. Insomnia is worse than any 
of the plagues of Egypt; it kills a man or 
woman by inches. How much sleep is 
absolutely necessary to bodily vigour must be 
left to Nature ; she will tell you if you don’t 
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fool with her. “ Burning the midnight oil” 
commonly means burning up life before your 
time. Morning is the time for work ; one hour 
before noon is worth five after sunset. 

When a man who has as much strain on 
his brain and on his nervous sensibilities as 
most ministers have goes to his bedroom, he 
should school himself to the habit of dis- 
missing all thought about outside matters. 
If he has difficulty in doing this, he should 
pray for divine help to do it. This sugges- 
tion is as applicable to hard-worked business 
men and to care-laden wives and house- 
keepers as it is to ministers or brain-workers 
in any profession. 

That wonderful physical and mental 
phenomenon of this century, Mr. Gladstone, 
once told me that he had made it a rule to 
lock every affair of State and every other 
care outside of his bedroom door. To this 
excellent habit he attributed his sound sleep, 
and to his refreshing sleep he largely attri- 
buted his vigorous longevity. Paddy’s rule 
is a good one—“ When you slape, pay aitin- 
tion to it.” Personally, I may remark that 
it is to a full quota of slumber at night 
and a brief nap after a noon meal that I owe 
fifty-three years of steady work without a 
single Sunday on a sick-bed. 

‘To keep young, every man or woman 
should endeavour to graduate their labours 
according to their age. After threescore 
and ten lighten up the loads. It is over- 
work that wears out life ; just as it is the 
driving of a horse after he is “red that hurts 
him and shortens his days. But while 
excess of labour is injurious to the old, an 
entire cessation from all labour is still worse. 
A workless life is commonly a worthless lifc. 
If a minister lays off the burdens of the 
pastorate, let him keep the tools sharp by a 
ministry-at-large with pen and tongue. When 
a merchant or tradesman retires from busi- 
ness for himself, let him serve the public, or 
aid Christ’s cause by enlisting in enterprises 
of philanthropy. 

Rust has been the ruin of many a bright 
intellect. The celebrated Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, kept young by doing a certain 
amount of intellectual work every day so that 
he should not lose his touch. He was as 
full of sap on the day before his death as he 
was when a missionary in Virginia at the age 
of two-and-twenty. He prepared and often 
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. used a prayer that was so beautiful that I 


quote a portion of it for my fellow disciples 
whose life-clock has struck threescore and ten : 

‘“O most merciful God, cast me not off in 
the time of old age; forsake me not if my 
strength faileth. May my hoary head be 
found in righteousness. Preserve my mind 
from dotage and imbecility, and my body 
from protracted disease and excruciating 
pain. Deliver me from despondency in my 
declining years, and enable me to bear with 
patience whatever may be Thy holy will. I 
humbly ask that my reason may be continued 
to the last ; and that I may be so comforted 
and supported that I may leave my testi- 
mony in favour of the reality of religion and 
of Thy faithfulness in fulfilling Thy gracious 
promises. And when my spirit leaves this 
clay tenement, Lord Jesus, receive it! Send 
some of the blessed angels to convoy my in- 
experienced soul to the mansions which Thy 
love has prepared: and oh, may I have an 
abundant entrance ministered unto me into 
the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

This beautiful petition flooded his closing 
years with sweet peace and a strength un- 
broken to the last. 

A sore temptation to the aged is a ten- 
dency to querulousness and pessimism. 
Losses are unduly lamented, and gains are 
not duly recognised. While we cherish and 
cling to many of the things that are old, and 
are all the better for having been tested, let 
us not seek to put our eyes in the back of 
our heads and live only in the past. ‘ Keep 
step with the times; keep sympathy with 
young hearts ; keep in touch with every new- 
born enterprise of charity, and in line with 
the marchings of God’s providence. A ten 
minutes of chat or play with a grandchild 
may freshen you more than an hour spent 
with an old companion or over an old 
book. 

Above all, keep your hearts in the love of 
God, and walk in the warm sunshine of 
Christ’s countenance. Our “Indian Sum- 
mer” ought to be about the most golden 
period of a life consecrated to Him who 
bought us with His precious blood. 

Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told, 

And ear hath nct heard it sung, 

How buoyant and tresh—though it seems to grow 

old— 

Is a heart for ever young, 
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No.1 


CAPPUCINI HOTEL, AMALFI 
No. 1.—The photograph represents the Cappu- 
cini Hotel at Amalfi, recently wrecked by a land- 
slip. The hotel was formerly a Capuchin Monas- 
tery, founded in 1212. The cloisters at the back 
of the building contained some fine Saracenic 
carving. The small whitewashed bedrooms of the 








No. 2(J. Sommerville Smith, Ivy Place Manse, Stranraer, N.B.) 


hotel were easily recognisable as having been the 
cells of the monks, while the salle a manger, with 
its high, arched roof, bearing the emblem of the 
cross, was the former chapel. 

The hotel stood high on the face of a mighty 
cliff, and could be approached on foot only, by a 
flight of over three hundred steps. 

In the photograph, to the left of 
the hotel, may be seen a grotto cut 
in the rock. This was a “ Cal- 
vary,” and the view from thence, 
over the blue Gulf of Palermo, with 
the plains of Paestum, backed by 
its hills in the farthest dis- 
tance, is a dream of beauty 
never to be forgotten by one who 
has seen it. 


TOMB OF THE WIZARD 
MICHAEL SCOTT 


No. 2.—In a corner of Melrose 
Abbey a small name-plate in- 
forms the visitor that he stands 
by the grave which Sir Walter 
Scott has made famous in ‘‘ The 
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Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Here 
his hero, Sir William of Deloraine, 
took from the dead Wizard's hand 
the ‘“ Mighty Book" which was 
to exercise such influence on the 
fortunes of the House of Brank- 
some. Better for a man never to 
have been born than to open ‘‘that 
black spae-book”’ which was “ im- 
pressed with many a warlock 
spell." Many are the tales with 
which tradition invests the me- 
mory of this scholar and philo- 
sopher of the thirteenth century. 
He is supposed to have been Sir 
Michael Scott of Balwearie, whose 
great learning was acquired in 
foreign countries, and whom the 
common people regarded as a 
magician. To his agency were 
attributed the cleaving of the 
Eildon Hills in three and the 
bridling of the Tweed at Kelso. 
His real history is unknown, and 
even his last resting-place is often 
disputed. The sculptured face against the wall is 
in keeping with the weird legends associated with 
the Wizard's name. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


No. 3.—This photograph of the midnight sun 
was taken on June 26, 1899, at 12.50 A.M., when on 
board ship. The ship was at the time within two 
days’ sail of the North Cape. There was enough 
light to read all night, the sun never sinking below 





No. 4 (Kut: Murray Knight, Pinkney, Bournemouth) 
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No. 3(D. S. McClelland, St. Ann's Mount, Aigburth, Liverpool) 


the horizon. The photograph is printed dark to 
show the reflection better on the water. 


CHARCOAL-BURNER’S HUT 


No. 4.—This hut is situated in the heart of the 
New Forest, close to Boldrewood, and approach- 
able only by grass tracks under large spreading 
trees. Formerly there were seven of these curious 
erections, but now, owing to new food preservatives 
such as boracic acid, &c., the use, and consequently 
manufacture, of charcoal has declined, and this hut 
is the last left in the Forest. The shape of it has 
not altered from Saxon times. 
It is built of turf sods with a 
hole in the roof, protected by 
a stone, to allow the smoke to 
escape. The wood to be con- 
verted into charcoal is placed 
in an enclosure and covered 
over with peat sods, built 
in a conical heap, with air- 
holes at the bottom and a 
hole at the top, through which 
the fire is constantly fed, 
for a long time, the watcher 
being able to judge by the 
smoke how the charcoal is 
burning, and after the heap is 
burnt through, it is left to cool 
for some days. One hundred 
parts of wood yield on the 
average from sixty-one to 
sixty-five parts by measure, or 
twenty-four parts by weight, 
of charcoal 

















No. 5 (John Hedley, English Methodist Mission, Tientsin, China) 


A FAMILY OF THIRTY _ 


No. 5.—An entire Chinese family in our own 
village of Chu Chia Tsai Tzu, comprising thirty 
persons and four generations. Most of these, but 
not all, are Christians. The head of the family, 





No 6 (John Hedley, English Methodist Mission, Tientsin, China) 





Mr. Chang Hsiu Wen, seventy-eight years of age 
is seated in the centre; his wife, a grand old 
Christian, at--his. right hand; his sister on his 
left. The other three ladies on that row are 


the ,wiyes of the three sons on top; Chang 
-Hwa T'ang ,in centre; Chang Hwa T’ing at his 


left hand; Chang Hwa’ Ké on his right. The 
former of these three is 
iy teacher, the latter one 
of the elders of our village 
church, The four younger 
men at top are sons of 
the three just named, two 
being sons of Chang Hwa 
T’ang, the others having 
one son each. The third 
row contains the wives of 
these four young men, 
one daughter of Chang 
HwaKé, agrand-daughter 
of Chang Hwa Tiang, 
and a_ serving - woman 
with a child, while the 
youngsters at the bottom, 
I presume, can only be 
sorted out at bed-time by 
their respective parents. 
This photograph was 
taken in their own com- 
pound,where all this large 
family have their several 
rooms. 
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WEAVING COTTON IN CHINA 


No. 6.—Two girls of the above Chang family 
weaving cotton. This photo taken at same time 
as No.5. The frames are native-made of wood, and 
the machine, such as it is, is worked by pedals like 
our own sewing-machines, while the wooden shuttle 
is kept travelling backwards and forwards by the 
deft fingers of the girls. This work in Chinese 
village homes is constantly done by the maidens 
of the family, and all the clothes worn by families 
are entirely made at home. 


A MILITARY CEMETERY 


No. 7.—The military cemetery of Arlington is 
situated in the State of Virginia, a short distance 
from Washington. The property originally belonged 
to General Lee, but is now a national possession. 
It is a most sad and pathetic spot to visit. In one 
part stands a huge granite mausoleum, beneath 
which the remains of 2111 nameless soldiers are 
buried. Their bones were gathered after the Civil 
War from the battlefield of Bull Run and thence 
tothe Rappahannock. It is surrounded bycannon, 
and bears a memorial inscription. In another 
beautifully wooded part of the grounds stretch 
rows upon rows of soldiers’ graves, all level with 
the sod, and each having its own little headstone. 
Miniature ‘stars and stripes,” stuck into the 
ground, decorate some of these graves. Three 
hundred and thirty-six of the ‘‘ boys in blue"’ who 
fell in the Cuban War of 1898 are buried also in 
this cemetery. Arlington is a beautiful, peaceful 
spot, with its flowers and trees, and its magnificent 
view of the distant city of Washington, on the other 
side of the Potomac; and here, at least, many of 
those who lost their lives in 
the rush and roar of the fight 
find rest. 
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No. 7 (Elizabeth G. Smart, 1 Greenhill Place, Edinburgh) 


with the date 1616. The star and crescent 
form part of the ornaments and were highly 
gilded. 

The pew was presented by Christian, King of 
Denmark, to David, Lord Scone, on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Princess of Denmark to 
James VI., Lord Scone having been the ambassador 
who negotiated the marriage, 





AN HISTORIC PEW 


No. 8 —This pew, which 
now stands in the parish 
church of Scone, N.B., is 
made of elegantly carved oak, 
having towards one end of 
the front of the canopy the 
arms of Lord Scone with the 
motto ‘‘ Meliora spero,”’ and, 
beneath, the words, ‘‘ David, 
Lord Skone."’ Towards the 
other end in the corresponding 
place, carved also in the oak, 
is a different coat of arms 
with the motto, ‘‘ Nec temere 
mec timide,” and _ beneath, 
“Elizabeth Lady Skone” 

XXIX—17 
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THE 


RELIGIOUS ELEMENT 


IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricgut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop oF Ripon 


FOURTH PAPER 


HERE is one of Shakespeare’s plays 
which exerts a unique fascination 
over certain minds. It is hardly 
true to say that it is quite unlike 

the’ other plays, but in a way it stands alone. 
I speak of “The Tempest.” It is printed 
first in most editions of Shakespeare ; but it 
would be nearer chronological accuracy to 
print it last. It was not published till 1623 ; 
it can hardly have been written before 1610. 
It was probably written for the Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding in 1613. Looked at 
from the standpoint of Shakespeare’s own 
experience, it is a poem produced when the 
stress and excitement of life’s work is over. 
Shakespeare is a man of means, he need 
not write for bread, or for necessity, or to 
supply the demands of his comrades. He is 
about to move away from London. Faithful 
to the green fields and pleasant shadows and 
red-tiled houses of Warwickshire, he will seek 
quiet among his native meadows. What 
he writes he writes as one whose fancy is 
free and whose judgment is matured. His 
genius may fulfil itself. Shakespeare less 
than most men was the victim of tyranny in 
his work. His strength was perhaps never 
wholly swept away by the imperative neces- 
sity of producing something. But, never- 
theless, there were times in which he made 
up his plays because they were wanted ; and 
we feel the difference between the work so 
produced and the work of happy, unfettered 
spontaneity. ‘“‘The Tempest ” is wholly spon- 
taneous. It is more; it has an inevitableness 
about it. It awakens a feeling analogous to 
that which the “ Ancient Mariner” produces. 
There is a sense of life—human life—in 
it. It is bright, and full of atmosphere. It 
has, of course, none of the gaunt weirdness of 
Coleridge’s poem ; it is not severe in struc- 
ture ; a fairy sky is over all the scenes. But 
it is full of a deep and noble seriousness. 
It has been called his farewell to art, but 
one is tempted to ask whether it might not 
also be called Shakespeare’s confession 
of faith. For without once spoiling the 
brilliant and magic colouring with which 


he has invested his work he sets forth a 
noble ethic of human life. The whole play 
presents to us a blending of supernatural 
agencies with human affairs, and yet these 
supernatural agencies are not, like those 
employed in “ Hamlet” and ‘ Macbeth,” 
outside the will of the actors, they are repre- 
sented as wholly within the control of Pros- 
pero, the banished Duke. Tie law of fatal 
retribution is seen to be within the grasp 
of a kindly power. The purpose of the 
moral law is not bare retribution, but retri- 
bution working for man’s education. 

The human characters have all the variety 
of human life. There is the man who has 
suffered by the treachery and cruelty of his 
brother. There is the successful traitor, 
Antonio, whose heart is ready still for 
schemes of treachery, and who would fain 
tempt Sebastian to murder King Alonso and 
seize the crown of Naples. There is dear, 
kind-hearted, garrulous Gonzalo, the faithtul 
courtier, with a good heart and a tongue 
that is content to run on talking foolish 
nothings if only to distract the grief of his 
master, the King, and who strives to shield 
him from all unkindness. Hence his rebuke 
of Sebastian. 

My Lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness 

And time to speak it in: you rub the sore, 

When you should bring the plaster, 

Act II., Scene 1. 

Then there are the servants of the exiled 
Duke. Caliban, the hewer of wood and drawer 
of water, the creature who, earthly in taste 
and temperament, will only work under the 
compulsion or fear of pain. There is Ariel 
who with occasional gusts of sulky petulance 
is yet being educated to a state in which 
freedom is possible. There are the sensual, 
pleasure-loving servants of the court, Trinculo 
and Stephano, content to be thought great 
by a degraded thing like Caliban. Finally, 
there are the young people in whose happi- 
ness the story is to find its culmination. 

These are some of the characters ; they 
present a typical group. It is the world 
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which is here. In it are gathered the men 
who are satisfied with material enjoyment, 
who are restless and uneasy, plotting for 
power or station which heaven has withheld 
from them. We meet in it the possessors of 
ill-gotten gains, the sufferers from the world’s 
injustice, the quiet fidelity of age, the unful- 
filled yearnings of youth The stage is a 
microcosm. 

In the development of the play the powers 
of nature will take their part. Storm and 
tempest, thunder and lightning, the yawning 
sea and the jagged rocks will be encountered ; 
and in the development of the play the 
gods of each man will appear. Life is a 
great revealer of character. It comes to 
each man and it says: ‘ Now will I search 
this man’s heart of what sort it is, and I 
will prove it and find out its god.” And 
the proving often shows what pitiful things 
are the gods men worship. 

Let us look at the revelation of hidden 
gods made in “The Tempest.” Caliban’s god 
is just the man who can give him drink. 
Stephano, the drunken butler, has command 
of the bottle ; Caliban will give him worship. 
Trinculo the jester is not “ valiant,” and is 
not worthy of homage, because he does not 
give him drink. 

“* How does thy honour?” says Caliban to 
Stephano. “Let me lickthy shoe. I'll not 
serve him [Trinculo] ke is not valiant!” 

And in more brutally direct fashion, 
Caliban avows the reason of his homage. 


These be fine things, an if they be not sprites, 
That's a brave god and bears celestial liquor. 
I will kneel to him. 
I'll swear upon that bottle to be thy true subject: 
for the liquor is not earthly. 
Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven? 
Act II., Scene 2, 


There is no reticence, no affectation of 
concealment here. The liquor is pleasant ; 
this is the divine thing ; the bearer of such 
must be a god from heaven. Such is the 
thought of the lowest creatures. The god 
worshipped by them is a low god, because 
their tastes are low. We know that the 
worship of those whose god is their belly can 
hardly be an elevated worship. 

Higher, because involving more intellectual 
interest and effort, but not one whit more 
heavenly is the worship of the ambitious 
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conspirators. They are ready to sacrifice 
honour for gain. ‘The successful conspirator 
who has seized upon his brother’s dukedom 
shows how far his moral degradation has 
gone when he complacently declares that his 
treachery has brought him nothing but 
good. 


SEBASTIAN : I remember 
You did supplant your brother Prospero 
ANTONIO : True: 


And look how well my garments sit upon me ; 
Much feater than before: my brother's servants 
Were then my fellows ; now they are my men. 
SEBASTIAN : But, for your conscience ? 
ANTONIO: Ay, sir; where lies that? if 'twere a 
kibe,* 
‘Twould put me to my slipper: but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they 
And melt ere they molest ! 
Act IL., Scene 1. 


Antonio’s mind is so full of the advan- 
tages which a little energetic treachery may 
win that he can thrust all conscientious 
misgivings aside. So he seeks to drive 
away every scruple from Sebastian’s mind, 
and to encourage hiin by a bold stroke to 
secure the crown of Naples. His brothcr, 
the king, is asleep at their mercy. One blow 
and the crown will be his. So Antonio 
plies his arguments. 


Here lies your brother, 
No better than the earth he lies upon, 
If he were that which now he’s like, that's dead; 
Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches of 

it, 

Can lay to bed for ever; whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel,t this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest, 
They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk ; 
They'll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 

SEBASTIAN: Thy case, dear friend, 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’st Milan, 
I'll come by Naples. Draw thy sword. 

Act II., Scene 1. 


The god of Antonio is power and success. 





* A kibe is a chilblain. Antonio means, If it 
were a thing like a chilblain, it would so far put me 
to inconvenience that I should have to wear an 
easy shoe to avoid the fret. But conscience does 
not even give him so slight an uneasiness. 

+ Gonzalo, the faithful and talkative old counsellor 
who lies asleep near the king. 
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He is kept back by no moral reverence, by 
no divine principle of honour or of right. 
He judges that the consciences of the crowd 
are much like his own: they will be content 
to follow the successful and the strong, 
acquiescing in any suggestion as a cat laps 
milk. 

So the play reveals the gods men worship. 
Prospero’s nature is raised above these low 
worships. He has always had a fondness 
for books. Even when the ducal crown of 
Milan was on his brow, he loved his library. 
Perhaps his studious ways had drawn him 
too much from public affairs. But now 
after his years of exile in the enchanted 
island he takes large and well proportioned 
views of things. He sees that the world’s 
possessions are less than nothing and vanity, 
but he does not abuse life or declare that 
it is not worth living; he perceives that the 
deeper significance of life must be realised 
by those who would understand its value. 
Life does not consist in the abundance of 
things which a man possesses ; it consists in 
moral worth or character, and the value of 
living must be measured by its power to 
develop character and invigorate moral worth. 
We see the kind of worship which such a 
view of life involves. The man who under- 
stands moral worth as the true worth of life 
has grasped the foot of God, and is not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. 

We shall now draw out these views of 
Prospero by references to the play. 

First, then, Prospero realises the emptiness 
of the outward pomp and glory of human 
life. He uses words often quoted, which are 
like a magnificent paraphrase of the repeated 
cry—vanity of vanities : all is vanity. 


Prospero (to FERDINAND, after the little pastoral 
masque has been played): Be cheerful, sir. 
Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
Act IV., Scene 1, 


But though these magnificent edifices and 
splendid piles melt into nothingness, life is 
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not nothingness. Life may be a little dream, 
so soon passeth it away and we are gone ; 
but life is real, and it affords to all men 
noble opportunities of becoming morally 
stronger and better men. Prospero uses 
Ariel to conjure up the storm and the ship- 
wreck which follows it. To those who see, 
like Miranda, and to those who like King 
Alonso and his companions experience the 
tempest, the raging of the sea and the 
roaring of the thunder are very terrible. To 
Prospero who has aroused the storm, the 
storm is a pageant, unsubstantial as the 
gorgeous palaces and solemn temples which 
fade away. He reassures Miranda that the 
terrible scenes which wrung her young heart 
with agony and pity were but transient 
visions, working no real harm. 


MIRANDA: O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer: a brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creature in her, 
Dash'd all to pieces, O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perish'd. 

PROSPERO: Be collected : 
No more amazement: tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 

Wipe thou thine eyes ; have comfort. 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 

The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with such provision in mine art 

So safely ordered that there is no soul— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 

Which thou heard'’st cry, which thou saw'st sink. 
Act I., Scene 2. 


The storm, like the splendour of the 
world, is a mask, but it is a mask which, like 
life, covers a meaning. Its meaning is dis- 
cipline, moral education. The men who 
are exposed to the terrors of the tempest and 
are flung shipwrecked upon the island are 
being brought through experiences which are 
a spiritual training. The better nature in 
some of these men is slumbering. It needs 
must be awaked. Life may be vanity, a 
dream, a nothingness, but its inner signi- 
ficance is very real: it is a dream which can 
teach the soul. Life and its storms may soon 
be over, but while they last they may be God’s 
storms. Life is never so unreal that a man 
may not find something divine in its tem- 
pests—‘* All thy billows and storms,” said 
the Psalmist, “ have gone over me.” Life 


may be a pageant, but it is not an empty 
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pageant, if the education of the soul is remem- 
bered and realised. This moral education 
holds a foremost place in Prospero’s mind. 
These careless, treasonable men must be 
brought to a better mind. No man is worth 
the possession of life without life’s discipline. 

The experience of the storm and of the 
island, bring a soul awakening to these evil 
men. In one part of the island they find, as 
they follow the enchanted music, a banquet 
spread. They are about to eat, when Ariel, 
disguised as a harpy, appears amid thunder 
and lightning, and as the banquet vanishes 
from before their hungry eyes, Ariel addresses 
them. 


You are three men of sin, whom Destiny, 
That hath to instrument this lower world 
And what is in’t, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up you; and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit ; you 'mongst men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad; 
And even with such-like valour men hang and drown 
Their proper selves. 

[Seeing them draw their swords, 

You fools! Iand my fellows 

Are ministers of Fate: the elements, 
Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume: my fellow-ministers 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 
Your swords are now too massy for your strengths, 
And will not be uplifted. But remember— 
For that’s my business to you—that ) ou three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 
Exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it, 
Him and his innocent child: for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures, 
Against your peace. 


The only way in which escape from this 
retributory wrath may be had is through 
repentance and amendment of life— 

Nothing but heart-sorrow 


And a clear life ensuing. 
Act III., Scene 3. 


The condition of the wrong done is 
forced deep into the mind of Alonso. All 
along he has been uneasy: he has seen in 
the tempest and in the disappearance of 
his son Ferdinand the token of Heaven’s 
wrath. 


ALONZO: O, it is monstrous! monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
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Tbe name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass. 
Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded, and 

I'll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded 
And with him there lie mudded. 


Gonzato: All three of them are desperate: their 
great guilt, 
Like poison given to work a great time after 
Now ‘gins to bite the spirits. 
Act IIL., Scene 3. 


But not only upon men who have been 
guilty of misdeeds must life’s discipline fall. 
It is true that Nemesis brings retribution for 
wrong and Nemesis is part of life’s disci- 
pline; but trial, apart from all thought of 
retribution, is part of life’s discipline and 
needful for moral strength. He has no real 
moral fibre to whom things have come too 
easily. We never value life’s privileges and 
life’s goods till we have had to pay for them. 
Therefore, not only the criminals whose 
wrong doings call for retribution, but the 
innocent and untried son of the king must 
be brought to the test of labour and suffering. 
From this true point of view Ferdinand, son 
of King Alonso, is the hero of the piece. 
He is brought safe to land. He sees 
Miranda and he is delighted with her and 
her beauty. But the sagacity of Prospero will 
not allow the young man an easy triumph. 
Even though his heart rejoices in the mutual 
love of Ferdinand and Miranda, his prudence 
will now not allow his daughter to marry one 
who has not stooped to bear the common 
yoke of life’s labour and pain. Sunny 
and rainless skies do not breed hardy plants. 
Luxurious and easy lives mean too often 
weedy moral natures. ‘Therefore Ferdinand 
must meet difficulties—must know hard work 
and fear, the discipline of service and the 
consciousness of the presence of some one 
stronger than himself. He must feel the 
unescapable force by which frail men are 
surrounded and under which they have to 
labour. This is all the more necessary if 
Ferdinand is to wed Miranda. Prospero 
will not give his daughter to an untried 
man. He realises that the young people 
are attracted by one another. 

PROSPERO: 

They have changed eyes. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

They are both in either’s powers; but this swift 
business 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 

Make the prize light. 


At the first sight 


Act I., Scene 2, 
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Acting on this policy Prospero speaks 
roughly to Ferdinand, accuses him of being a 
spy, sent to win the island from the lawful 
owner. Threatens to manacle his neck and 
feet together and make him live on the 
coarsest fare: by his enchantments reduces 
him to utter powerlessness, and then sets 
him to hard labour in carrying logs. Fer- 
dinand stands the testing well: his is a 
large magnanimous nature, free from vulgar 
egotisms. 

FERDINAND (bearing a log): There be some sports 

are painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off: some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone, and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends, This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead 
And makes my labours pleasures : 
, , I am in my condition 
A prince, Miranda ° : ; ° 
‘ and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth P 
: ‘ ‘ : , for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 
Act IIT., Scere 1. 

Prospero sees that Ferdinand is made of 
good material and puts an end to his 
labours. 


Prozrtro: If I have too austerely punish'd you, 
Your cumpensation makes amends, for I 

Have given you here a thrid of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live; who once again 
I tender to thy hand: all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 

Hast strangely stood the test. 

Act IV., Scene r. 


Meanwhile the discipline of the wrong-doers 
has been going forward. The King Alonso, 
Sebastian and Antonio had all had a hand 
in dispossessing Prospero of his dukedom. 
Antonio and Sebastian bear the additional 
guilt of having plotted on the island against 
the life of King Alonso. All three have 
endured a strange imprisonment, and have 
been smitten into a sort of powerless dismay 
of their own wrong-doing. The spirit of 
repentance is working in them. How deeply 
is told by Ariel to Prospero in the Fifth Act. 


Prospero: How fares the king and ’s followers ? 
ARIEL : Confined together 
In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 
Just as you left them; all prisoners, sir, 
In the line-grove which weather-fends your cell ; 
They cannot budge till your release. The king, 
His brother and yours, abide all three distracted, 


And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brimful of sorrow and dismay. 
Act V., Scene r. 


The pitiful spectacle of these three self- 
reproachful men; miserable, because now 
morally awake works upon the shallow 
nature of Ariel. 

AriEL: Your charm so strongly works ‘em 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender, 

PROSPERO: Dost thou think so, spirit ? 

ArtEL: Mine would, sir, were I human. 

PROSPERO : And mine shall, 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the 

quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further ?. Go release them, Ariel: 
My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore, 
And they shall be themselves. 

Act V., Scene 1 


It needs very little reflection to see the 
strong religious element running throughout 
the play. It is, of course, in no sense 
scientific theology. ‘That is the last thing 
which we should expect. But, nevertheless, 
there are certain noble and broad lines of 
religious teaching set forth by the poet, and 
the principles of which we catch a glimpse 
are those which are closely allied with the 
very fundamentals of all sound theology. 
Thus one principle is: The nature of man 
bears witness to his need of an object of 
worship. Eveiy man has a god or makes a 
god for himself. The being which seems 
most capable of satisfying his desires is for 
the moment accepted as his god. Caliban 
finds his god in Stephano, because Stephano 
can give him such divine liquor. The 
second principle is that there is that in man 
which sooner or later awakens or is awakened 
to dissatisfaction with the gods of his own 
choosing. ‘There is a moral nature in man 
which is the very power by which he is able 
to discriminate between the higher and the 
lower. This moral nature often slumbers, 
because man awake to the love of ease or 
the love of power has not had his moral 
nature aroused. The third principle is that 


life brings experiences which are calculated 
The 


to arouse the dormant moral nature. 
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fourth principle is that when once this moral 
nature is so aroused that it becomes the 
ruling and directing power of life, then one 
great stage of man’s development has been 
reached. ‘Translate this into the language 
of formal theology, and we only affirm that 
though men are made in the image of God, 
yet they ‘go after other gods, worshipping 
full often the works of their own hands. 
But in the pursuit of unworthy gods there is 
no satisfaction for one who is made for the 
worship of the true God, and man sooner 
or later is wakened up to the consciousness 
of his own moral weakness, and at the same 
time to the worthiness of right, and to the 
enduring power of all that is holy and good. 
Or treat the matter as a growth. Man first 
seeks what seems to satisfy. His only idea of 
a god is of one upon whom he can depend 
for sustenance and satisfaction. But soon 
the necessity of a moral affinity between man 
and his God makes itself felt. Man cannot 
worship save where he can render moral 
homage. Man needs a righteous God, and 
with such an one he must enter into fellow- 
ship. The knowledge of righteousness 
means for the awakened man his power of 
self disapproval, and the power of self dis- 
approval means the wish for some higher 
life, for an advance into loftier moral regions, 
for a continuous elevation of character. 
When this desire for progress in righteous- 
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ness is secured, all is well. The goal may 
not be reached, but the goal is seen and 
aimed for, and man is measured by what he 
aspires after— 
They being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. 


Thus the play is a play of moral awakening. 
The guilty men realise their guilt; the whole 
company see the world with larger and 
clearer vision than before. Even degraded 
Caliban has been awakened from his idea 
that Stephano is a god— 


What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool! 


Caliban too, perhaps, best phrases the moral 
of this awakening— 
I'll be wise hereafter 
And seek for grace. 
Act V., Scene 1. 


How many of us have taken some besotment 
for a god, and worshipped some dull folly 
of self or worldliness! Let us be wise here- 
after and seek for grace. If Caliban, who 
stands at the lowest stage of development as 
Prospero stands at the highest, could “ be 
wise hereafter,” there is hope for all. The 
degraded seeking for grace may reach that 
harmony with God’s order which gives free 
dom and power over Nature. 





IN THE DEBATABLE LAND 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD 


NE night when the sluicing rains 
had ceased, three white men sat 
on the verandah of an isolated 
factory hidden among the cotton- 

woods and oil palms stretching between 
Calabar and Forcados in the Niger Protec- 
torate. Behind them the pile-raised room 
which was lighted by a smoky lamp reeked 
of mildew and paraffin. Moisture trickled 
down the wainscot, and a damp and musty 
odour drifted through the casement to meet 
the heat outside. Beneath, in the sodden 


compound, a group of heathen Krooboys 
crouched round a smouldering fire, crooning 
a dismal chanty to the tapping of a drum, 
and beyond that the forest rose like a wall. 
Steam hung in fleecy wreaths half-way up 
the great cotton-wood trunks, while above it 
sombre foliage and bare, withered limbs 
were outlined dimly against liquid indigo. 
The dead still air seemed heated to the 
temperature of an oven, and when presently a 
silver radiance brightened behind the cotton- 
woods, and the first rays of the rising moon 
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* Barlow leaned against the gate until the two figures vanished’ 


touched the muddy river which oozed past 
the stockade, Edward Halliwell, missionary, 
mopped his streaming forehead as he turned 
in his chair. ‘* What was the last news from 
the bush, and what do you think of the 
prospects of a general rising?” he said. “I 
eould only gather rumours on my journey 
here, and now I have rested I must hurry on 
again.” 

The speaker was young in years, though 
old with the experience which comes with 
suffering, and he was there because, having 
some skill in medicine, his aid had been 
sought by the headman of a stricken tribe. 
His listeners were little more than lads, and 
yet they too had learned something of the 
mystery of life and death in that region of 
pestilence. So they looked at one another 
until Parker, the elder, said, ‘‘ The news is 
bad, sir. They’re dying like flies in the bush 
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country, and if you go there the 
fetich priests will fasten the 
blame on you. Besides, the 
neighbouring headman Shaliwa 
is not to be trusted. There’s 
no doubt the inland tribesmen 
are out on the raid; sent us 
a message last week they were 
coming to burn us out, and 
if Shaliwa joins them. they’ll 
probably do it. Not safe for 
you to go on, sir, and risky for 
us here. Murder and sickness 
let louse everywhere.” 

The missionary sighed a 
little, and glanced down the 
oily river, the highway to the 
sea, then his eyes grew re- 
solute as he turned them up- 
stream again, for his path led 
that way into a region of 
savage cruelty. He was one 
of those who trusted that 
sooner or later peace and 
order would reign in the wild 
delta, though he knew that 
time had not yet come, and 
in dark hours he grappled 
with a crushing sense of hope- 
lessness. Then the moonlight 
fell upon the group, showing 
the stamp of the malaria set 
on all alike, hollows in the 
sallow faces and a_ curious 
look in the eyes. 

“ Nevertheless, I must go on. Now is 
the time to win a footing if ever it can be 
done, and why should we not venture where 
the Moslem Mallah go?” he said half aloud, 
and then turned to the rest as he added, 
* You are the youngest agents in all the 
back country. How was it you came here ?” 

Parker laughed mirthlessly as he answered, 
‘« Barlow and I worked in an office for four- 
teen shillings a week at home. Perhaps you 
know what that means—no, of course you 
don’t. Then we saw the advertisement, sixty 
pounds a year and quarters, free life and 
adventure! It seemed too good to be true, 
and we jumped at the chance of the three 
years’ contract. Came up here and wrestled 
with fever, working twelve hours a day, 
learned to trade in gin and cloth, and 
watched the agent drinking his life away. 
He woke up one night choking, tried to tell 
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us something, but his lips turned blue, then, 
while Barlow opened the medicine chest, he 
just collapsed and died. We buried him 
there across the compound, and we run the 
factory as best we can, waiting orders from 
the firm at home, also chancing fever and 
the risk of poison.” 

“And you get sixty pounds a year for 
that?” said Halliwell. “Far too young 
both of you to have seen things like this. 
Why don’t you give it up? there are other 
and healthier colonies, or now, when trade 
is stopped, go back to the coast?” 

“Yes,” said Barlow simply, “but we 
signed the contract, an’ who’s to collect the 
palm-oil for trade sent in advance? Besides, 
they’d loot this factory; so, can’t you see, 
sir, we’re bound to carry it through.” 

Halliwell looked at the speaker, noting the 
coarse ring in the 
voice, and the rough, 
homely face. No trace 
of much _ education, 
no stamp of training, 
and yet he knew this 
youth had answered 
well. So he said, “ Of 
course, I beg your 
pardon, now I under- 
‘stand. Well, my canoe 
boys are stirring, and 
I must bid you good- 
bye. Take the medi- 
«ine I left, you are 
neither very fit, and 
may you be preserved 
safely until we’ meet 
again.” 

He went down the 
verandah stairway, a 
-canoe slid out from the 
bank, and the thud 
of paddles grew fainter 
up the misty stream, 
until, when they died 
into silence, Parker 
said: “A nice man! 
it’s a pity, but I don’t 
think he’ll come back. 
That sickness is 
catching, and if Sha- 
liwa joins the raiders 
the Ju-ju men will pro- 
bably poison him. Any 
way, our own chances 
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are not much better, but our work’s to look 
after the factory, and not to worry about 
what may happen. So I’m going to lie down; 
it’s far too hot to sleep. You be sure to 
call me if you get those shakes again.” 

Then they sought their sweltering couches 
under the mosquito bars, for the steamy 
forest had taught them more than the palm-oil 
trade, and the weeks that followed were very 
trying. Once more trouble had broken out, 
and the bush was filled with rumours of 
village-burning anda coming raid. Whispers 
also reached them that another expedition 
was marching up from the coast, groups of 
friendly natives passed flying south, and then 
there followed a silence that was even worse. 
But, cut off from European help, the two 
youths held on to the threatened factory, 
occasionally venturing northwards with their 





‘He told his tale hurriedly” 
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lives in their hands to collect outstanding 
debts, until one day a black trader came in 
with tidings. 

Both listened with troubled faces, and then 
Barlow said, “ News with a vengeance! 
Shaliwa has broken out, one of his second 
headmen watching the waterways with war- 
canoes, there’ll be general chaos now. Hialli- 
well’s joyrneyin’ down river, an’ the first 
patrol launch is at Palm Creek, only thirty 
miles away. Say, some one must warn the 
steamer before he blunders into their hands. 
Shaliwa hates all white men, and I don’t 
know what might happen if that came about.” 

Then there followed a discussion, in which 
the black trader demanded a heavy price for 
showing a path through the forest to cut off 
a wide river bend, because, as he pointed out, 
if the raiders learned of his share in the 
proceedings, his life would be forfeit. Event- 
ually a bargain was settled, and Parker said 
with a hollow laugh, “If the firm at home 
won’t pay, it will have to come out of our 
princely salary ; but somehow, in spite of the 
bushmen, I’m going to reach that launch. 
I don’t like leaving you, Barlow, but this has 
to be done,” and the other only nodded in 
silence. 

Ten minutes later the two lonely 
Europeans grasped hands at the compound 
gate, and their words were simple though 
their eyes said much. There was a brief 
“Good-bye and good luck” from the one 
who waited, the other waved his hand, and 
Barlow leaned against the gate until the 
two figures vanished into the steamy 
shade of the cotton-woods. ll that night 
and next day Parker stumbled through 
the forest, trampling down the tall lilies 
in the more open glades where the air 
was heavy with spices and smelt like a hot- 
house and festoons of creepers hung from 
the mighty boughs. Then, tormented by 
insects, he floundered among black mire 
and tall reeds on the edge of the quaking 
swamps, past wastes of corruption ferment- 
ing under a scorching sun, until he reached 
firm earth again beneath the feathery palins. 
Once he passed a circle of ashes where 
wattled huts had been, and hurried the 
faster because the raiders had left gruesome 
tokens of their presence. So, footsore, 
stabbed by cruel thorns, and slashed by 
sword-edged grass, with throbbing head and 
burning skin, he pressed on doggedly, one 


object set before his eyes, to reach the 
launch in time. 

On the third day after the trader left the 
factory, it happened that a certain officer 
of the Niger Constabulary then making a 
reconnoissance lay half-asleep under the 
shade-deck of a big steam launch. The 
river about him flamed like molten brass, 
the palm-fronds were silhouetted against a 
heat-yellowed sky, and the little machine- 
gun forward flung back flashes of intense 
brightness. Stretched upon the hot deck a 
group of black Yoruba soldiers in yellow 
khaki uniform slumbered peacefully, and the 
deep silence that hung over the river was 
only broken by the monotonous clang of 
engines and the throbbing of the screw. It 
was then the middle of the afternoon, a 
time when in tropical Africa almost every 
living thing lies gasping under the fervent 
heat. Presently the constabulary officer 
became uneasily conscious that some one 
was calling him, a Yoruba soldier cried out, 
and he sat up abusing the climate and rub- 
bing the perspiration out of his eyes. 

Across the dazzling river a disreputable 
object, waving a pith helmet, stood out on a 
sand bar, and the officer started as he said, 
“ A white man with a nigger guide! who 
can he be up here? This bush isn’t safe 
for white men with the raiders out. Take 
a canoe, corporal, and bring those men on 
board.” 

Five minutes later Parker, daubed with 
the mire of many a swamp, and his garments 
hanging in tatters about his bleeding limbs, 
climbed over the rail of the waiting launch, 
and dropped limply on the cabin skylights. 
He told his tale hurriedly, and the listener 
said, “You have first-class nerves, youngster, 
to come through there just now. What will 
I do to help missionary Halliwell ?—you 
must leave me to settle that, but I’m inclined 
to fancy you have preserved the peace of 
this district. If I lay hands upon Shaliwa’s 
headman it will nip one part of the trouble 
right off in the bud. But you’re worn out 
and famished, at least that’s how you look, 
so no more talking. Lie down here in the 
hammock while they get you something to 
eat.” 

Ponsonby limped forward, but now the 
need was over his strength had vanished. 
The fever was also upon him, and the deck 
seemed to reel beneath his feet. So he 
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clawed at a stanchion, missed it, and would 
have fallen but that the bronzed officer lifted 
him gently into the hammock. Then there 
were hurried orders, and the black stoker 
forced his fire. Dun smoke rolled from the 
funnel, and with her propeller whirling 
muddy foam aloft the white-painted steamer 
churned faster up stream. 

The moon hung over the river bathing 
the forest and half the water in silver 
radiance when the lad who had slept and 
eaten lay resting thankfully in a wicker- 
chair, and watched the black loom of the 
tufted palms flitting swiftly by. White mist 
hung about them, and he could smell spices 
mingled with the fragrance of lilies, while 
mysterious noises came out of the bush. A 
wisp of crimson flame licked about the 
funnel, steam poured hissing from the 


escape-pipe, and a _ white-streaked wake 
streamed away astern. The cranks were 
pounding their hardest, and the sable 


engineer watching the gauges nervously 
greatly desired to ease the pressure. But in 
times of trouble those who keep peace on 
the Niger travel hard and fast lest the bush- 
man’s mysterious telegraph should forestall 
them, and his officer’s commands were 
urgent, to raise the last ounce of steam. 

“Tt’s a race,” said the latter quietly. 
“Shaliwa’s men have good reasons for hating 
the missionary, and I wouldn’t like Halli- 
well to meet his band of fetich marauders. 
Still, from what this black rascal tells me he 
can’t be far away, and unless we rip her 
bilges out on a sunken snag we should get 
through in time. Of course the nigger’s 
playing his own game, some grudge against 
Shaliwa, and like a cautious man he thinks 
it would be nicer for the Government to 
crush his rival. You didn’t promise him 
any reward, I hope.” 

Just as Parker answered, “ I am afraid I 
did, and it may mean the loss of three 
month’s salary,” the ingenuous object of 
their conversation came forward, and said 
something to the officer in the native 
tongue. 

Thereupon the latter gave orders to slacken 
the speed, and for a time the launch panted 
softly through the shadows of the palm- 
fronds which overhung the bank, every man 
on board straining ears and eyes, while the 
black soldiers fidgeted with their rifles. They 
were Moslem of a kind from the Lagos hinter- 
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land, who, together with the Haussa-men of 
similar faitn, serve the British Government 
faithfully in West Africa, partly because of 
their racial hatred to the heathen of the 
coast. The mist grew a little thicker as 
the light breeze died, the heat even more 
intense, and so they steamed on cautiously 
until Parker started as the faint thud of 
paddles drifted across the forest. Soon a 
monotonous chanty came out of the night, 
the chunk and splash grew louder, and then 
the engines were stopped, and the steamer 
lay invisible in the gloom of the bank. 

“This is Shaliwa’s headman coming,” 
said the officer quietly, “ and it’s fortunate we 
reached here before Halliwell came out of 
the other fork. I might rake them with the 
machine-gun, but we shed no blood unless 
it’s needed, and it’s better to make it a 
question of moral supremacy.” Then he 
laughed drily as he added, “Shaliwa will 
probably be sorry he went out on the war- 
path now.” 

Soon a canoe slid into sight round a 
bend, six slaves swinging the paddles on 
either side, and the moon rays glinted on 
the long gun barrels held by the men 
astern. Another, and another followed, 
the muddy river breaking into froth at the 
bows, and the wet paddle blades shimmering 
as they rose into the air. Forward in the 
eyes of the launch two Yoruba soldiers 
knelt behind the machine-gun, but no one 
either spoke or moved until a larger canoe 
with something that looked suspiciously like 
a brass gun forward shot into sight, when by 
the cotton dress of the paddlers the con- 
stabulary officer recognised that this should 
bear the headman’s deputy. Then he gave 
an order, and a shout of alarm went up as 
with a scream of her whistle and the pro- 
peller whirling up froth astern the steamer 
swept out into midstream towards the flotilla. 
Amid a confused clamour of voices and a 
splashing of paddles the foremost circled 
round, and the officer spinning the steering 
wheel edged them in upon each other to 
avoid the thrust of the stem, then stopped 
the engines close to the largest. 

“The first that tries to get away will be 
shattered by the gun,” he shouted in the 
native tongue, and the long tube forward 
swang across the bows. ‘Where are 
Shaliwa’s men going with armed canoes 
against the law ona peaceful river?” 
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** Before ten minutes were over the leader with wrists bound 
together sat on the launch’s deck” 


Thereupon the negro leader answered 
sullenly that he only intended to collect 
palm oil by main force from a dishonest 
neighbour who refused due payment. But 
the questivner laughed derisively as he 
answered, ‘“ False words and useless! These 
are not carrying canoes, and there is no 
room for palm oil with so many fighting 
men. How many of our people’s villages 
did you intend burning?” 

At this the negro changed front and com- 
menced to bluster, while a light of excite- 
ment came into the young trader’s eyes as 
he heard a rattle of matchets in the nearer 
canoes, and a sound that was very like the 
chipping of a flint. But his companion only 
beckoned to the engineer, the launch moved 
Out a little into the clear track of the moon- 





light when the fire door 
was also opened wide. 
The red glare fell on one 
tall figure in khakiuniform 
standing serenely upright 
with empty hands, but it 
also showed the Yorubas 
clenching their riflesalong 
the launch’s rail. 

“ Keep low down on 
the skylights. I think 
their courage is failing, 
but they’re unhandy with 
firearms, and there might 
be an accident,” a low 
voice said, and Parker 
reluctantly obeyed. He 
did not fail to recognise 
that it must require 
steady nerves for his 
companion thus to make 
a clear target of himself, 
while he knew black 
fingers werefumbling with 
the flintlock triggers. But 
it was part of that officer’s 
business to put his per- 
sonal safety quite out of 
the question when there 
was an end to be gained. 
And meantime the 
machine-gun barrel swang 
once more threateningly 
across the front of the 
canoes. Then the Briton 
spoke sharply, ‘ There 
is no need for further 
talking. Over with the flintlocks before the 
destruction begins,” and a clumsy weapon 
splashed into the river, while Parker fancied 
he heard a deep-drawn breath of relief, for 
that splash told an anxious listener he had 
won a bloodless victory. Further weapons 
followed, until the officer said, ‘* Now throw 
over the matchets,” and the cutlass-like 
blades flashed in the moonlight as_ they 
struck the river. 

So once more calculating courage, and 
an assumption of the white man’s authority 
triumphed over undisciplined valour and the 
force of numbers, and before ten minutes 
were over the leader with wrists bound 
together sat on the launch’s deck, while his 
pride, the two little brass guns, lay sunk deep 
in the mire of the river. Also, a mob of 
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badly cowed marauders slunk back unarmed 
through the forest to tell their turbulent 
ruler that raid was over, and it would be 
wiser to settle down peaceably than to join 
the rebellious tribesmen. But the Protec- 
torate officer’s fingers trembled as, sinking 
back in a skin chair, he wiped his streaming 
face. 

Some time later they met another canoe 
sliding down a transverse creek out of a 
great palm forest, two big woolly-haired 
negroes dipping the paddles, while in the 
stern Edward Halliwell lay fast asleep with 
his head on the brass-bound medicine chest. 
When wakened he shook with an ague fit 
and sat down gasping a few moments before 
he could speak, for he had barely escaped 
the pestilence, and now when 
weakened by fever his gar- 
ments were drenched in dew. 
Afterwards he listened to the 
trader’s story calmly, because 
the near presence of danger 
was nothing new to him. 
But when he grasped Parker’s 
hand, the lad’s eyes brightened 
at the words he said, and then 
the hospitable officer hurried 
them into the oven - like 
saloon, where he endeavoured 
to force upon the sick man 
delicacies sufficient for a 
week. 

When the meal was finished 
he said, “I must go back and 
join the other two steamers 
coming up, when with the 
troops marching overland we 
will end this trouble. You 
can go down in the despatch 
canoe, but we’ll steam round 
by the factory to quieten the 
other lad’s mind.” 

All night at topmost speed 
the launch went panting 
through the heart of the 
forest, and the officer listened 
at intervals to Halliwell’s 
story, a grim tale of pes- 
tilence and fetich cruelty 
with the narrator’s own suffer- 
ings carefully left out. These 
were understood as a mat- 
ter of course, for all present 
knew that the blood of many 
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white men must still be poured out like 
water for the redemption of Africa. Halliwell 
also recognised he was but a pioneer, and in 
the face of manifold peril his part was to break 
ground for a harvest whose reaping other 
men would do. Long before that time was 
ripe he knew the climate would have claimed 
another victim, because it is only little by 
little the light may break through the dark- 
ness which obscures the fever-land. 

It was burning day when they reached the 
factory, and found a youth with a haggard 
face sitting upon the verandah, a revolver in 
his hand, and staring at the forest with 
anxious eyes. Parker sprang towards him, 
and when his half-dazed comrade grasped 
the situation the two stood clasping each 


‘*He sat upon the verandah, revolver in hand, and staring at 
the forest with anxious eyes” 
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other’s hands not knowing what to say, while 
the one gulped down something that gathered 
in his throat, and, as he declared afterwards, 
the other’s eyes were dim. This, Barlow 
demonstrated, was not surprising, because he 
had not closed them during the three last 
nights and days. Then he turned to greet 
the missionary and officer, and the latter 
looked at him keenly as he asked, “ And so 
you were ready to hold this place alone 
against the raiders. You are not paid for 
fighting, what made you do it ?” 

Barlow flushed a little and answered awk- 
wardly, “ No, we’re not Protectorate officers ; 
but, when you come to look at it, what else 
was there we could do?” 

Thereupon the other laid a hand on his 
shoulder and laughed as he said, “‘ Just what 
I expected. Keep on the way you are going 
and you'll make fine men some day, As to 
the guide’s pay and other matters, you need 
not trouble about that. I should say the 
Government is somewhat indebted to you, 
and I’ll see the Vice-Consul writes to your 
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firm at home. Neither need you.be afraid 
of the raiders for we will shortly bring them 
to their senses.” 

Hurried farewells followed, and when the 
launch steamed away the officer said to 
Halliwell, “ We are bound in honour to risk 
the utmost in our respective service. Those 
lads have been taught little, and have no 
prestige to maintain, and yet they waited— 
because, as one said, there was nothing else 
he could do—with the forest open behind 
him to bolt for the settlements. Well, that 
is perhaps the reason why, so few in 
numbers, we rule in Africa.” 

The crushing of yet another rising has no 
place in this story, and such affairs are 
common in the Niger delta, but in due time 
Edward Halliwell gained a footing in the 
fetich district. Also before that happened 
the two young traders received a letter from 
the firm at home appointing them to the 
permanent charge of that factory, with a 
couple of white assistants and a reasonable 
salary. 





FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS 


By GERTRUDE GREY 


F the many noble British soldiers 
now engaged in the terrible cam- 
paign in South Africa, who in 
addition to being “ soldiers of the 

Queen” are soldiers of the King of kings, 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., stands 
conspicuous as an example of the fact that 
Christianity makes a man. It used to be 
the regular idea amongst a large section of 
the public that for a man, and particularly 
an Englishman, to be a true follower of 
Christ was an impossibility unless he resigned 
his manhood and became more or less an 
insipid creature fit for no work that required 
energy and enterprise. Lord Roberts, how- 
ever, is a remarkable type of that “ muscular 
Christianity ” which was for so long lost sight 
of and forgotten amid controversy on minor 
questions of doctrine and practice. His 
one aim is to /ive so as to show forth the 
religion of his Lord and Master in his life, 
in pursuance of the idea which he holds 


very firmly that “actions speak louder than 
words.” 

But it must not be thought that Lord 
Roberts is afraid to declare his convictions 
when occasion requires. He is never back- 
ward in declaring his profound belief in the 
Bible, and there is not a shadow of doubt 
that the British officers of the present day 
have a regard and respect for sacred things, 
even when they do not believe in them, 
which they certainly would not have had but 
for the manly faith of “ Bobs.” 

It is a great thing for the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the Army that such men as Have- 
lock and Gordon and Roberts are found 
from time totime. Their consistent lives, and 
their indomitable courage and energy when 
occasion calls, do more to impress “ Tommy 
Atkins” than all the preaching of all the 
chaplains in the world... Military men almost 
invariably take their cue from their leaders 
in all matters, and religion is no exception. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL 


The military career of Lord Roberts is too 
well known to need any recapitulation here. 
It is not given to many young officers or 
men to win the coveted Victoria Cross at 
the early age of twenty-six. And yet this 
was the case with Lord Roberts. Once and 
for all his courage and British pluck were 
emphasised, and they have never been called 
in question since. Even when the sad and 
terrible news reached England that his son 
had been killed in South Africa, the aged 
Field-Marshal did not give way to his great 
grief, but declared himself ready to go where- 
soever his Queen and country might direct, 
even to the scene of the war which had cost 
him his heir. Perhaps this was an exhibi- 
tion of even greater fortitude than any of 
those score or more of daring exploits which 
have made his name heroic in the Army and 
out of it. It was at such a time that his 
Christianity stood Lord Roberts in good 
stead. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the troops in 
India Lord Roberts held a position in which 
he could exercise a vast influence, favourably 
or unfavourably, as regards Gospel and tem- 
perance work amongst the men under his 
control. To his honour be it said, that he 
not only gave his moral influence to the side 
of goodness, but was ever foremost in pro- 
moting Christian work of all kinds. The 
army chaplains who served in India during 
his administration of military matters are 
unstinted in their praise of him, and stoutly 
declare that the smoothness with which they 
were enabled to carry on their difficult work 
was due almost wholly to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the chaplains who thus speak are 
of no one sect or denomination. 

The practical outcome of Lord Roberts’ 
Christianity has been his splendid work for 
temperance amongst the soldiers. None but 
those who were in the Army at the time 
have any idea of the fearful havoc which was 
wrought by the Army canteens of the old 
type. As an officer stated some time back, 
the men used to “simply drink themselves 
to death.” On gaining a position of com- 
mand, Lord Roberts at once set himself the 
task of reforming the canteens and establish- 
ing them on a different basis. Of course, to 
abolish them was quite out of the question, 
even had he so desired. But he took good 
care that the men should not be as it were 
compelled to drink beer and spirits. He 
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heartily and actively supported the Army 
Temperance Association, and it was due to 
his efforts that the canteens became coffee- 
houses as much as drinking-shops. With 
this great reform a mighty stride was made 
in temperance work, and_ henceforth 
abstainers became far more common than 
they had been. The stigma of being a 
teetotaler was removed when it became 
evident that “good old Bobs” encouraged 
temperance. 

It was Lord Roberts, too, who really 
brought about the establishment of reading- 
rooms and the like in barracks and camps 
for the private soldiers. The men were no 
longer thrown back upon the impure books 
which so often find their way into soldiers’ 
hands. 

These various agencies have, Lord Roberts 
himself stated, “done more than anything 
else to abolish vice of all kinds in the Army, 
especially in India, where the heat of the 
climate seems to rouse men’s evil passions in 
many ways.” The aged General was the 
moving spirit in the establishment of the 
Army Temperance Association in England, 
and, up to the time of his departure for the 
Cape, was perhaps the most active chairman 
that any society formed for Christian and 
philanthropic work has ever had. 

Since his return from India, several other 
Christian and philanthropic associations have 
had the benefit of Lord Roberts’ support. 
The influence of his name does much for a 
society of the kind referred to, but this is not 
the only way in which he assists the advance 
of Christian work. Although, as Kipling 
has put it in his ballad, “ He does not adver- 
tise,” Lord Roberts is known by many to be 
one of the most consistent of donors, and 
there is rarely a time when, figuratively 
speaking, he has not his hand in his pocket 
for some organisation or another. It is 
known to the writer of the present article 
that at least a score of such works have been 
substantially assisted from a pecuniary point 
of view by the aged Field-Marshal during the 
past twelve months. 

But it is as a Gospel temperance advocate 
and worker that Lord Roberts is chiefly 
noted in Christian circles. He has studied 
the great question of the soldiers’ moral 
welfare from all standpoints, both foreign 
and British, and he recently expressed him- 
self to the effect that there is nothing of 
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more momentous importance in this matter 
than surrounding the men with a healthy 
environment. Hence his strenuous advo- 
cacy of reading-rooms and manly open-air 
sports. His lordship followed very closely 
the handling of the American Army during 
the recent Cuban campaign, especially in so 
far as moral discipline was maintained. One 


until they were sufficiently sober to be allowed 
to return to their tents. 

Now, it is an open secret that many 
officers in the British Army are in favour 
of such drastic methods, but Lord Roberts 
is utterly opposed to anything of the kind, 
and quite recently he told a friend who was 
interested in the matter that all such plans 





(Lassano, photographer, 23 Old Bond Street, London) 
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method of dealing with the drink problem 
adopted in that campaign was very drastic. 
It was known as “ spread-eagling,” and con- 
sisted in stretching the offenders, while in 
their dazed condition, upon the ground, with 
their faces turned upward. Their arms and 
legs were laid out at full length and fastened 
to the ground by pegs and ropes, securing 
the wrists and ankles. ‘Thus the offenders 
lay before the gaze of their comrades-in-arms 


of curbing drunkenness, although they may 
succeed for the time being, are quite useless 
so far as any permanent results are con- 
cerned. No other proof is wanted of the 


truth of his remarks than that which he 
himself has given to sceptics on more than 
one occasion, viz., that nearly a third of the 
men of the British Army in India are 
teetotalers at the present time, whereas in 
former days before the reform of the can- 
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teens, the establishment of reading-rooms, 
and other healthy institutions, it was the 
exception to come across a total abstainer, 
and even when such was discovered, he was 
usually the butt of all the wags and would-be 
jokers of the regiment. 

Of course, Lord Roberts looks upon the 
spread of the Gospel amongst the soldiers 
as the ultimate end of all temperance and 
moral work in the Army. Being a member 
of the Church of England himself, he 
naturally attended the “parades” of the 
National Church when in India on campaign, 
and churches of the established religion 
when in town and other places blessed with 
churches. But his heart is a large one, as 
all the chaplains declare who have ever 
come in contact with him He particularly 
took a kindly interest in the short religious 
meetings held in the evenings, Sunday and 
weekdays alike, during the Afghan campaign. 
The meetings were usually held in the open 
air, although sometimes an empty hospital 
tent would be requisitioned. The meetings 
were opened by prayer, a hymn was sung, 
and then a reading from the Bible would be 
given, sometimes one man taking a whole 
chapter, while at other times a verse or two 
each would be read until all the soldiers 
present had taken part. The chaplain from 
whom I obtained this information docs not 
call to mind an instance of the Field-Marshal 
having personally attended such a gathering, 
but he often made kindly inquiries as to 
how the services were progressing and if the 
men enjoyed them. 

Another work of the chaplains which Sir 
Frederick Roberts, as he was then, greatly 
encouraged, was that of reading to the men 
out of interesting and instructive books 
during the rare leisure moments in the 
course of the campaign. The men would 
gather before their chaplain, who would 
then take some favourite book—a history 
or a story—and read to them for perhaps 
an hour or an hour and a half. This was 
particularly pleasing to the General, as he 
always had a great opinion of the value 
of good books in exerting a beneficial in- 
fluence upon men. 

It is interesting to note as an instance of 
the influence which such a man as Lord 
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Roberts has on the service that there are at 
the present time nearly twice the number of 
officers in the British Army who conduct 
evangelistic services and preach to their men, 
and also to civilians, than there were a 
quarter of a century ago. But what is still 
more marked is that no other regiment or 
branch of the service has produced, or can 
show at the present time, so many active 
Christian workers as the Artillery. This is 
usually attributed in the Army to the fact 
that “ Bobs’” influence still works in the 
branch of the service with which he was 
connected. Amongst the Artillery now shut 
up at Ladysmith, for instance, is a popular 
officer, Captain Tapp, who, until his depar- 
ture for the seat of war, was known all over 
London and the provinces as a conductor of 
evangelistic services and a preacher of the 
Gospel. Particularly is he known in the 
East-end of London. This Captain Tapp 
is at present holding services in Ladysmith 
whenever he can secure leisure from his 
military duties, and letters brought through 
the Boer lines by native runners since the 
place was beleaguered state that thousands of 
soldiers attend the meetings, and even Sir 
George White himself has personally sup- 
ported Captain Tapp. 

If such valuable Christian work can really 
be traced to Lord Roberts, let us hope that 
he may long be spared to rule over the 
destinies of our soldiers, who certainly have 
a profound confidence in him. Even those 
rougher characters who are inclined to per- 
secute their comrades who may “turn 
religious,” rarely continue their unwelcome 
attentions when they have been once re- 
minded that Lord Roberts himself is not 
ashamed to own himself a Christian and to 
uphold his Master before his fellow-officers. 
The Field-Marshal is undoubtedly the idol of 
the soldier, and any reference to his name 
in the barrack-room is invariably greeted with 
the exclamation : “ Bobs! Ged bless him!” 
What the British:public think about him was 
clearly shown on Diamond Jubilee Day, when 
from hundreds of thousands of voices of 
people of all classes and conditions went up 
cheer after cheer for the little soldier sitting so 
steadily on his favourite white charger which 
carried him from Kabul to Kandahar. 
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THE FIRST PARTING 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


S I sit near the white and red roses 

in the cool green of the garden I 

am troubled in my mind. W. V. 

is ailing. Even the long sunny 

weeks among the hills and pinewoods do not 

seem to have been of much benefit. ‘“Grow- 

ing too fast,” they say ; pale and easily tired, 

and too excitable, I can see plainly enough ; 

and these hot days do not agree with her, 
though she says she likes them. 

We wait and watch, and July effects no 
change. August comes with the red rowan- 
berries and cooler air, but she seems no 
better ; and it becomes clear to us that the 
wisest course is to send her to the seaside till 
Christmas. W. V. is, of course, delighted at 
the idea. The cliffs, the sands, the great 
waters, the magical ships sailing east and 
west, are anticipations of unspeakable rapture. 
‘Though it will be School, she is overjoyed at 
the prospect of change and new companions. 
“Of course” she is sorry to go away from 
home and to leave us, but Christmas will 
soon be here, and “of course” we shall go 
and see her at the half-term. 

The day of parting comes in September, 
and she is radiant. The day is dull, but her 
little head is full of sunshine. At the London 
terminus her mother remarks, “ What a dirty 
station this is!” but London is paved with 
gold and roofed with sapphire for her. One 
must admit that it is not sylvan, but the 
excuse comes readily: “Oh, well, mother, 
you couldn’t expect to find green pastures 
and shepherds and lambs on the platform, 
could you?” 

Poor little woman, so eager to fly away 
from the old woods and familiar nest, so 
easily caught by the glitter of change ! 

At home one small mortal goes about the 
house wondering, missing the accustomed 
voices and the faces he has seen daily since 
the beginning of creation. He has promised 
to be very good till mother comes home, but 
he is puzzled by the silence, the vanished 
presences, the strange gaps left in his tiny 
world. He creeps under the table, and takes 
his wooden horse with him for companion- 
ship. Who can guess what passes between 
the two in that primeval rock-shelter? When 
I return from town I find him breathing very 


heavily, almost sobbing, as he tells me, 
“‘ Mingie gone ’chool ! Mamma gone ’chool.” 
He repeats the phrase in grievous whispers to 
himself. At night before he falls asleep, he 
weeps the first tears of bereavement, and at 
last drops off into slumber with a bitter sigh : 
“ Gone ’chool !” 

He is more cheerful in the morning, but 
the mysterious sense of loss and desolation 
has not been washed away in sleep. -He has 
a droll way of putting his hands together with 
the palms open upward, and cooing, “ O-o-oh, 
pappa !” as if he were offering up his whole 
heart to you; but when I have taken him on 
my knee and cuddled him, he begins his 
tragic refrain, like a Greek Chorus, “ Mingie 
gone ’chool! Mamma gone ’chool !” 

It is Saturday, so we may go into the 
Forest together, to see some of the old friends 
whom he can greet with his favourite 
“Hallo!” He can still say “ Ha’o, Mist’ 
Oak! Ha’o, Lady Birch!” but alas, the 
birds and the flowers have all “ gone ’chool.” 
A small boy of friendly disposition, to whom 
he shouts “ Ha’o, boy!” smiles at him and 
stops to speak, and he unfolds his trouble to 
his sympathetic face—* Mingie gone ’chool!” 

It is just a year ago since Mingie and I, 
with Guy in his mail cart, went through this 
same underwood. Here was the spot where 
she threw down a piece of flint—“ fire-stone” 
—and was sadly disappointed that it did not 
burst into flames. Here were the pools show- 
ing glimpses of fairyland, which she after- 
wards made pictures of. Here was the moist 
dingle, where she showed me fairy houses, 
and composed me extempore “ poems,” while 
Guy slept under his warm rug. These are 
two of them : 

“The Oakmen are always in the wood 
under their spreading trees, their high roof. 
In autumn we go and gather their cups and 
saucers.” 

“Guy looks with sunny eyes of blue at 
the Oakmen and the trees. The Oakmen 
laugh when they see Guy looking.” 

The reddy-brown and yellow toad tools 
are still there; the acorn-cups; the fairy 
houses, and the high roof; but alas, alas, 
Oakmen and Fairies and all gentle spirits of 
the rain-pool and the woodland have van- 
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ished with W. V. 
*chool.” 

Sometimes for whole days Guy will forget 
his bereavement, and then, just as we are 
saying, ‘“ How soon things slip out of their 
memories !” we hear him telling the gardene’ 
or a tradesman’s boy, in mournful tones and 
with a hopeless shake of his head, “ Mingie 
gone ’cheol,” or whispering the same re- 
minder to himself or his playthings. 

And the radiant W. V., how does she fare 
on the shores of old romance? Her first 
letter, which reaches us a week after her 
absence, is not so wildly hilarious as one 
would have anticipated. 


They have all “gone 


(First page) My dear Mother, 

I am not very happy hear and I do wish you 
wood come and take me baak with you. 

(Second page) I am so very unhappy. 
Mother dear do do come take me baak dodo 
Mother Dear I cry every night and I can- 
not helpit I am glad to hear that dear 
Baby is well and do come and take me baak 


do do Mother I shal die if you dount 
Give my love to every one 
Your loveing little doughter 
WINIFRED. 
do come. 


Her mother cries over that letter, as mo- 
thers will, but Guy and I have already supped 
our sorrow, and though we cannot yet 
help muttering in silent rooms, we know that 
Christmas will soon come, and that long 
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before Christmas Mingie will have recovered 
from her home-sickness. 


There is a dense fog on Christmas Day, 
and the gas has to be lit early in the after- 
noon. It is delightful to watch the small 
people sitting at the table, decked in Christ- 
mas-tree jewellery, cracker caps and sashes of 
many colours — W. V. looking rosy and 
strong, and the boy tipsy with joy to see her 
again. Mingie is playing with her enchanted 
people. It isn’t quite fairyland, but a border- 
land of spells and charms, with Brownies and 
Pixies and Oakmen. . There is a forest of 
mistletoe, holly and red berries, and narcissus 
(in vases) ; and on the edge of the forest a 
lake, and on the lake the Queen of Pixies 
sails in a inagical boat (a swan-shaped salt- 
cellar) ; and a donkey (a prince bewitched) 
walks on the lake beside her, and there are 
Pixies in a wicker boat, which does not sink 
“because the water runs out of it as fast as 
it runs in.” 

On this memorable day, Guy gets a new 
nime—* Biboffski ”—on account of his post- 
prandial clamour, “ Bib off! bib off!” 

“ Biboffski, the great Russian poet?” 
suggests some one. 

“Qh, no,” says W. V. “It is Biboffski, the 
Mighty Hunter!” 

“ Not at all,” says mother, “ Biboffski is 
the heavenly Babe—the Babe-of-Sky !” 

Whereupon we all laugh, and Guy most 
gleefully of all, and we feel glad that Mingie 
has gone to school—and come back again. 





“WITH 


MILITARY HONOURS” 


By FREDERICK J. CROWEST 


EEK after week has brought us 
touching and pathetic pictures 
of the last sad tributes of respect 


paid to brave soldiers whose lot 
and privilege it has been to die fighting for 
their Queen and country, and few of the 
incidents have been more affecting than the 
details of the final music played over the 
last resting-place of those who have fallen in 
battles. We can realise, for instance, the 
thrill that passed through all that remained 


of the Highland brigade as they stood over 
the grave of their beloved leader, General 
Wauchope, while loud and high the pipes 
swelled out with the strains of that old 
lament for the cisastrous field of Flodden : 


. jy FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” 
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and the unspeakable emotion when, the 
solemn service of the Church over, the pipes 
pealed out 


hecewenne NO MORE” 
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the stirring air (of which Burns with tears in 
his eyes once declared “ Oh! that’s a fine 
tune for a broken heart”) cutting the still 
air like a cry of pain. 

Needless to say the association of music 
with the burial of the departed is no new 
thing. In all ages and with all peoples 
music in some form or another has been a 
feature at all funeral ceremonies. The 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Assyriams, Greeks and 
Romans all used it on occasions of paying 
the last tribute of respect to the dead. In 
most cases this was not written music or 
even music composed for the occasion, but 
plaints and traditional dirges which had 
been handed down from time immemorial ; 
albeit, in private gatherings particularly, it 
was not unusual for mourners to meet 
together and improvise according to their 
feelings and sympathies a species of wail 
more or less poignant. 

The origin of all this, if far off, is easily 
traced. Imitative man and beast borrowed 
from Nature’s great diapason the countless 
shades and colourings, from the grateful hum 
of bees to the terrific roar of ocean. It 
was the moanings of primitive man and 
beast which led up to such funeral chants as 
the Egyptian maneros and the Linos of the 
ancient Greeks. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
sombre pzans is the ancient Chinese melody : 


“IN PRAISE OF THE DEAD” 
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which, like the well-known Gregorian tones 
is simple and easy of compass, in order, no 
doubt, that it might fall within the capacity 
of all to sing. ‘The note F, the “ patriarch” 
of all Chinese tones, forms the beginning, 
ntiddle and end of the plaint. 

Coming to later times, music was a feature 
at all British funerals. The Ossianic poem 
tells us how the ancient British bards sang 
the praise of the dead, and Beowulf, in the 


fourth century, gave succeeding ages this 
strain : 

















Then about the mound 
The warriors rode and raised a mournful song 
For their dead king, exalted his brave deeds, 
Holding it fit men honour their liege lord, 
Praise him and love him when his soul has fled. 


Yes, with Britain’s earliest occupants to 
lack a funeral song was esteemed the greatest 
misfortune and disgrace, as the belief pre- 
vailed that without it the spirits of the dead 
would enjoy neither rest nor happiness in 
the future state. 

Our progenitors, the Saxons, were imbued 
with the same laudable spirit. “Ye sapient 
Druids sing praises to Arthur” sangTaliesin, 
in lauding the son of Uther for his prowess 
at the battle of Goddan. ‘The Bardic triads 
in the Welsh language of the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, which were originally 
oral traditions, kept the spirit alive. One 
runs, 

But heed, ye bards, that for the sign of onset 

Ye sound the ancientest of all your rhymes, 


Whose birth tradition notes not, nor who fram'd 
Its lofty strains. 


So the association of music with the deeds 
of our valorous soldiers, heroes and distin- 
guished men has permeated the people o 
this country, more perhaps than any other 
until a wide range of funeral music has come 
to be more or less familiar. 

When Handel wrote the “* Dead March,” 
in “Saul,” he spoke the last word of tuneral 
music ; but it is to be feared that the exi- 
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gences of the occasion do not often permit the 
Strains of this sublime inspiration to float 
over the graves of our fallen soldiers in South 
Africa. Too often the conditions must be 
those reflected in the sombre picture of the 
burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna: “ Not 
a drum was heard, not a funeral note.” It 
was meagre though undoubtedly earnest 
music, for example, at the burial of the late 
Colonel Watson, who died so gloriously 
while leading the 1st Suffolks at Colesberg. 
‘‘The Boers,” we are told, ‘‘ came down and 
sang hymns in Dutch over the graves.” But 
our heroes are not forgotten. Only the 
other day, we were holding a memorial ser- 
vice for the brave young Marquess of Win- 
chester, who died nobly at Magersfontein, 
and whose body had been brought to this 
country to repose amongst those of his 
ancestors. Not only were the beautiful 
hymns, “ Wreaths for our Grave the Lord 
hath given,” and “ Lie still, beloved be still,” 
and other appropriate music sung over his 
remains ; but the true soldier’s tribute was 
paid to him. Three volleys of rifles had 
hardly ceased fire over the coffin when six 
buglers of the Coldstream Guards advanced 
to the graveside and sounded the call which 
throughout the Army denotes the completion 
of the day’s labours. 
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This call is one of the prettiest of bugle 
calls. In America it is called “ Taps,” and 
as with us signifies “ Lights out.” 

It is also blown at the funeral services 
over the remains of a soldier. Signifying 
what it does it is truly emblematic of the 
passing into slumber of him for whom it is 
sounded. 

Of all the funeral music with which we are 
familiar none takes precedence of the sublime 
melody and harmony which have been 
wedded to the burial sentences of the 
English Church Service by our native 
musicians Croftand Purcell. Their settings 


of “I am the Resurrection and the Life, 
“TI know that my Redeemer liveth” and 
“We brought nothing into this World,” have 
been used at all funeral services at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey for nigh 
two hundred years. 

Among anthem music occasionally ren- 
dered at funerals, Handel’s “ ‘Their Bodies 
are buried in Peace ” stands out prominently. 
The immortal tone-poet composed it origin- 
ally for the funeral of Queen Caroline in 
1737. It was also performed at the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and again when Mr. Gladstone was 
laid to rest. Based, as it partly is, on an 
old Saxon funeral hymn, the work links 
itself appropriately enough with the obsequies 
of Britain’s greatest worthies. Not less 
beautiful as music and somewhat better 
known is “Blest are the Departed ””—the 
lovely quartette and chorus from Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment.” Another chaste funeral 
anthem is Goss’s “I heard a Voice from 
Heaven,” as is also the same composer’s, 
“ Brother, thou art gone before us.” Al- 
though not often heard in church, one of the 
finest compositions of modern times having 
a bearing upon our mournful topic is Sulli- 
van’s “ Thou’rt passing hence, my Brother,” 
both words and music of which are altogether 
admirable. 

The Psalms generally associated with 
funeral services are the ninetieth: ‘ Lord, 
Thou hast been our refuge,” beautifully set to 
minor and major chants by Purcell, also 
Psalm xxxix.: “I said I will take heed to 
my ways.” 

Of the few special funeral compositions 
that exist, not one is more remarkable than 
Beethoven’s “ Funerale-Equale” for four 
trombones, written during the composer’s 
residence at Linz in 1812, and originally 
intended for All Souls’ Day. It was per- 
formed at Beethoven’s own funeral in 1827. 
Some of our readers no doubt heard it at 
Lord Leighton’s funeral, but no rendering 
of it could have exceeded the profound im- 
pression which it created as its mournful 
tones crept down Westminster’s storied aisles 
at Mr. Gladstone’s funeral in 1898. 

Among tavourite hymns for funeral 
obsequies “ Peace, perfect Peace” is most 
frequently selected ; indeed this hymn, Wes- 
ley’s “* He will swallow up Death in Victory ” 
and Luther’s grand hymn, “ Great God, wuat 
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do I see and hear? the End of Things 
created” were the three rendered at the 
funeral of the late Marquess of Winchester. 
“* Now the Labourer’s Task is o’er” is alsoa 
favourite. Not infrequently the favourite 
hymns of the deceased come to be sung. 
Thus when Mr. Gladstone was buried 
Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages,” of which the 
great scholar had made a faultless Latin 
version, was sung, together with Newman’s 
‘* Praise to the Holiest in the Height,” and 
Watts’s “O God our Help in Ages past,” the 
tunes of the two latter being Dyke’s inspired 
*‘Gerontius” and Croft’s fine old melody 
“St. Ann’s,” respectively. Another beautiful 
modern hymn is “Sleep on, beloved, sleep, 
and take thy rest,” composed by Mrs. Adela 
Wodehouse and sung at the memorial 
services for those Guardsmen who fell at the 
battles of Enslin, Modder River and Magers- 
fontein. 

The perpetual repetition of the “ Dead 
March” in “Saul” in all important funeral 
ceremonies, while testifying to its magnificent 
suitability, is not due to any lack of com- 
positions suitable for such events. Every- 
one who is acquainted with the works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Spohr, 
Hiller, Spindler, Adam, Gounod and others 
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knows this. Handel’s * March,” however, is 
such a sublimely pathetic effort, so full of 
energy divine, that its constant use at civil 
as well as military interments can be readily 
understood. Though written in a major 
key, while most funeral marches are in the 
plaintive minor, no other appeals with such 
singular force through such simple means. 
True, Beethoven has written a grander piece 
—the “ Marcia Funébre” in his “ Eroica ” 
symphony, but with far larger orchestral re- 
sources than Handel employed one hundred 
years before. Beethoven composed other 
funeral marches—one in the “ Ruins of 
Athens,” another (once described as “a mau- 
soleum built on the keys of the piano”) 
appears in the A flat major sonata for the 
pianoforte (Op. 26): but they are rarely, if 
ever, used at funerals. After Handel’s masterly 
excerpt the piece that most obtains at 
memorial services to distinguished men is a 
version for the organ of Chopin’s “ Marche 
Funébre,” from the well-known pianoforte 
sonata in B flat minor (Op. 35). Schubert 
has written a funeral march in B minor, while 
a less known work is Hamm’s sympathetic 
** Regrets ” which was played only the other 
day over the remains of the Marquess of 
Winchester. 





BLACK BILLY AND THE BOOMERANG 


By AILEEN ORR 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR 


HERE was once upon a time a little 
black boy called Billy. He had 
lived ail his short life in a black 
camp with his parents and a number 

of other aborigines of the tribe. Billy had 
never been very kindly treated, and as he 
had a soft heart himself he sometimes felt 
it very much. 

Now one Christmas time, being left alone 
as usual, with no presents of any sort and no 
treat, he began to think of all the stories he 
had been told about the white children’s 
Christmas, and determined then and there 
to find out what it was really like. He had 
heard of the Christmas Hills in a country 


many miles off, and planned to go there, 
believing from their name that these must 
contain all the mysteries of Santa Claus 
and other joys from which he had always 
been isolated. 

With a loving far well to his own mia-mia, 
the little shelter of branches which he had 
built for himself against the thunderstorms, 
he set off with only a piece of opossum 
skin hung round his waist for clothing and a 
boomerang in his hand. 

Billy journeyed for many hours, over pad- 
docks and wire fences, wading bravely 
through creeks, water-holes and bracken 
undergrowth, where the snakes were very 
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numerous and poisonous, till 
he found himself in a beauti- 
ful valley between a blue and 
a purple mountain. Approach- 
ing a vineyard, he asked an old 
gardener where the Christmas 
Hills lay. 

“ Yonder,” said he, pointing 
straight in front of them to- 
wards the blue mountain; 
“this is Yarra Glen.” 

The little black boy was very 
hot and thirsty, for the sun had 
been beating fiercely upon him 
all the way along ; so he begged 
a few of the round juicy grapes 
which hung in rich profusion 
on the vines. 

“By all means,” said the 
good-natured gardener, as he 
picked him the largest bunch 
he could find, ripe and invit- 
ing with the bloom upon them. 
Billy thanked him, saying he 
hoped some time to be able to 
return his kindness, and taking 
the fruit he continued his way 
with a light heart. 

As he climbed and climbed, rising higher 
and higher, the Glen grew smaller and smaller 
below him, till he could not see the old man 
any more. Soon the hill became so steep 
and slippery that he was forced to draw him- 
self up from tree to tree by holding first on 
to one branch and then another. Blue gum 
and wattles rose high above him in mono- 
tonous grandeur, till he began to wonder 
where the Christmas trees and stockings 
were, and how they grew. Feeling thirsty 
again, he was putting some more grapes into 
his mouth, when suddenly he perceived a 
poor old woman lying on the ground looking 
very faint and ill. 

“Give me some, kind youth!” she 
gasped. “I have been sunstruck.” 

“ But I have travelled many miles on foot 
and am parched with thirst,” said Billy. 

“T am dying,” groaned the other feebly ; 
“ have pity!” 

Whereupon, moved to sympathy, he gave 
her all he had left. 

To his astonishment, as she was eating 
them, she turned into a lovely fairy queen 
all dressed in soft shimmery blue, the colour 
of the sky. 





‘*He picked him the largest bunch" 


* As you have done me a service,” she 
said, ‘I mean to reward you in the way you 
most want: You shall have areal Australian 
Christmas.” Billy was overjoyed, and at her 
bidding followed her through the Bush till 
they reached a wonderful garden filled with 
brilliant flowers and fruit which surpassed 
his wildest dreams. Strawberries grew in 
masses all along the borders and the trees 
were laden with luscious ripe peaches, 
nectarines, figs and every other southern 
fruit he had ever thought or heard of, in or 
out of season. 

Here they entered, and the blue fairy 
summoned ten other little fairies, just Billy’s 
own size and age, to wait upon and entertain 
him. They were all in different colours so 
that as they flitted about him in the sunlight 
with their floating gossamer gowns they looked 
like a rainbow. 

‘“‘ Feast the little darkie boy, 
Give him pudding, fruit and toy, 
Sing and dance and merry make, 
Don't forget the Christmas cake 
For the doodly darkie boy!” 


Having sung and danced for him, they 
then set the Christmas dinner on a long 
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narrow table out in the garden. There were 
strawberries and cream, and _ grape-cake, 
mince-pies (Gunsler made so many that 
Christmas he never missed those the fairies 
stole), chocolates, pineapple-dumplings, and 
last, but most important, instead of a hot 
plum-pudding with holly, as the cold countries 
have, there was a huge ice-cream pudding, 
with precious stones instead of raisins through 
it, and a piece of yellow wattle blossom stuck 
in the top. 

Five fairies sat at one side of the table 
and five at the other, while Billy sat at the 
end and the blue queen at the head. They 
filled their glasses with magic wine so that 
all who drank would be lucky all the new 
year round. Each fairy’s wine, matched her 
dress: the green one had green wine, the 
pink one pink wine, and the purple fairy 
purple wine, and so on till it came to Billy 
and his was black with a crimson light in 
it, and he thought it more delicious than 
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anything he had ever tasted. Then they were 
each given a large slice of the grape-cake, and 
afterwards anything they wanted till they 
only had appetite left for the ice-pudding, 
which on such a hot day was most refreshing. 
Each fairy found in her share a precious 
stone, again to match herdress. The yellow 
fairy got a topaz, the heliotrope an amethyst, 
the blue a sapphire, and so on till it came to 
Billy, who, after eating for some time, suddenly 
closed his white teeth upon something very 
hard, and taking it out and looking at it found 
it was an opal, with every one of the fairy 
colours combined gleaming in it. 

All the fairies gathered round him and 
exclaimed : “ That is a magic opal, and the 
owner of it will some day become chief of 
his tribe.” Hearing this, he put it in his 
mouth under his tongue for safety, for, as 
he had no clothes, of course he had no 
pocket. The fairies then, seeing he had no 
stocking to hang up, presented him instead, 
for a Christmas-box, with a new boomerang, 
telling him it was a charmed one, so that 
whenever he wanted anything he had only 
to throw the weapon high into the air and it 
would return with the object of his choice 
and lay it at his feet. 
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But, alas! there was a wicked little goblin 
peeping through from the bough of a peach- 
tree, and though he had not heard about 
or seen the boomerang, he had caught all 
regarding the magic opal, and had seen Billy 
place it under his tongue. So when the 
little black boy had bidden them good-bye, 
thanking the fairies for his Christmas feast 
and started home again, he was waylaid in 
the Bush by the evil goblin, who had followed 
him out of the garden to rob him. Billy 
refused to give up his stone and cried for 
help, but the goblin knocked him down and 
beat him till he lost consciousness. Then 
the wicked creature forced open his mouth, 
stole the magic opal, and ran away with it as 
fast ashe could. When poor Billy recovered 
he soon noticed that the opal was gone and 
guessed who had taken it, but he was in 
despair of ever finding it again, so, sitting 
miserably on the ground, he opened his 
mouth wide and cried long and loud. But 
this he soon realised was a silly, useless thing 
to do. Just then he spied his boomerang, 
which he had quite forgotten, on the ground 
near by, and remembering what the blue 
fairy had told him, he picked it up and, jump- 
ing to his feet, he threw it skilfully high into 
the air. Away it swung without touching 


the trees, and sure enough, as the goblin, a 
couple of miles off, was just admiring his 
plunder, the boomerang lifted it out of his 
hand before his very eyes and carried it back 
to the feet of its rightful owner. Billy 
shouted for joy, and putting it once more in 
his mouth he took his wonderful toy under 
his arm and sped down the hill. When he 
reached the vineyard he saw the gardener 
still at work ; so, asking him what he would 
most like as a token of gratitude for the 


grapes, the old man looked him up and 
down, and answered, “There is not much a 
little fellow like you could do for me.” 

“TI can do my best,” said Billy with 
twinkiing eyes. 

“There is only one thing I want,” said 
the gardener sadly, “and that is the little 
daughter I lost in the Bush a year ago.” 

No sooner said than the boomerang went 
whizzing through the air as before, and in a 
few moments came floating swiftly back 
through the blue haze with a little fair- 
headed child seated happily and safely upon 
it. With joy too deep for words the old man 
clasped her in his arms, and Billy trium- 
phantly left them together and journeyed on 
again over paddock and fence till at last he 
found himself back in the black camp where 
his little mia-mia and aborigine companions 
were. When they found how successfully he 
could throw, and the wonderful things the 
boomerang brought back, he grew so very 
popular and rich that they at length made 
him chief of the tribe. Then he married a 
sweet little black girl with the tightest tiny 
black curls and the blackest possible eyes. 
Round her neck he hung the magic opal, 
and as she wore it always they lived happily 
ever afterwards. 






‘The boomerang lifted it out of his hands” 











CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


II.—A SINNER 


HE history of the Church is the 
record of honour which God has 
bestowed upon elect souls, and some 
of those honours are to be chiefly 

coveted, and those who receive them are 
ever to be envied. The man for instance 
who first was called by the Divine voice, and 
in his faith left home and friends, to follow 
God; the first prophet whose ear the 
Almighty uncovered, and who declared the 
will of God with authority to his generation ; 
the first disciple who accepted the Son of 
God as his master, and entered on the way 
of the Holy Cross ; and the first martyr who 
laid down his life for the love of the Lord, 
and scaled his testimony to the Gospel with 
his own blood. Neither the passing of 
centuries nor the changes of life can depose 
those favoured persons from their place, 
nor take away their crown. Yet there 
remains an honour more intimate and 
more gracious, which marked the day- 
break of the Church, and that was, to be 
the first witness of the Lord’s Resurrection. 
The thoughts of our Master are not as ours, 
neither are His ways as our ways. Having 
this guerdon of His love to bestow—the first 
crown from the hands of the risen King—He 
did not choose St. Peter of the Apostles, nor 
St. John among his friends, but He revealed 
Himself to one whom He had lifted from the 
depth of sin and set upon the heights of 
love—and the Lord “ appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene out of whom He had cast seven 
devils.” 

This faithful lover of the Lord had been 
among the four women who had found the 
empty grave at the rising of the sun, and she 
had already been distinguished as the 
messenger to carry the good tidings to Peter 
and John. Joy had winged her feet as she 
went with the Angel’s words, and, drawn by 
the irresistible attraction of the empty tomb, 
she followed the two Apostles to the garden. 
Her woman’s step, even with the aid of hope, 
could not keep time with men who must 
needs run that they might verify the amazing 
tale. When Mary came to the place the 





Apostles had come and gone. The garden 
was empty and she wasalone. And then set 
in the reaction which follows moments of 
supreme emotion. The Shining Ones had 
told her that Christ was risen, and for the 
moment, overcome by their authority, she 
had believed and been glad, for she took for 
granted that if the Lord were risen He 
would immediately be seen, and that she 
who had come to care for His body would 
look upon His face. Had she been deceived 
and believed what was too good to be true ? 
Risen He might be; gone He certainly was. 
The longing for sight, which is strong with 
us all, and most imperious with a woman 
whose whole affection centres in a person, 
took hold of Mary Magdalene and over- 
whelmed both faith and hope. Had she 
only the dear remains upon which she had 
counted in the morning she would not be 
utterly bereaved, but now she stretched out 
her hands and her heart to emptiness, and 
Mary Magdalene tasted the agony of those 
passionate hearts which rise in turn to the 
height of sunlit joy to sink into the black 
depths of despair. 

Far from the tomb she could not wander 
who was now indeed carrying that grave 
within her heart ; and again she looked in 
who did not venture to enter. The servants 
of the Lord were there as before, to meet 
and comfort, for none are more faithful and 
patient in our days of trouble than the 
Angels ; but it is a proof of her hopelessness 
that their presence brought her now no 
cheer. Her heart in its foolishness of love 
had read too much into their words, though 
they seemed plain enough an hour ago; 
now she was compelled to take them at the 
lowest meaning ; now she would put aside 
her fond grief and be practical and sensible. 
She had been weeping in the garden and 
looking into the sepulchre ; she still wept, 
but behind the tears she had her design—the 
only service and the only comfort left to her. 
“Woman,” said the Shining One, “ Why 
weepest thou ?”—to whom we brought good 
tidings, who lately was so glad. She does 
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not reproach them with the words which 
had deceived her, or with which she had 
deceived herself ; it was no use inquiring who 
was to blame. She would take things as 
they stood. And this was plain to her that 
Jesus might be gone, but He was not alive 
or else He had made Himself known to the 
fond hearts who loved Him and whom He 
loved. One complaint only she had to 
make, and she knew not to whom to make 
it. ‘They have taken away ‘my Lord,’ and 
I know not where they have laid Him.” 
She wept now because the tomb was empty, 
as once she had wept because it was filled. 
She had rejoiced in the hope of seeing her 
living Lord; she were content now with 
a dead Lord. She says “my Lord” with a 
woman’s sense of jealous possession, with a 
woman’s resentment of a stranger’s inter- 
ference. 

The Angels did not answer Mary, for they 
saw what she did not yet see, and they 
knew that their work was done ; they might 
leave the grave now, and go upon other 
errands, for the Lord had come Himself to 
be His disciple’s comforter. Even while she 
spoke to the Angels Mary had a sense that 
some one was standing near. It may have 
been the shadow flung upon the tomb, or the 
sound of his fvotsteps, or only the feeling 
of a human presence ; but without waiting 
for the Angel’s answer, Mary turned round. 
Some one was standing near her ; who he 
was she could not tell, for she hardly looked 
at him, and her eyes were dim with 
weeping ; but whoever he might be, at least he 
was compassionate, and understanding. He 
took up the Angel’s question, which will be 
asked of woman while the world last : “ Why 
weepest thou?” Andthen he showed that 
he could enter into a woman’s heart, for 
he added “Whom seekest thou.” For 
men seek after gold and honour, and weep 
when they do not get them; but women 
seek after love, and weep when the loved 
one is lost. ‘ What seekest thou?” had 
been more likely for a man, “whom seekest 
thou ?” was the tribute paid to a woman. 

Some note in his words caught her ear, 
and suggested to her mind the solution of this 
mystery. She remembered that Jesus having 
no grave of His own had been dependent 
on a stranger for His resting-place, and was 
indeed only a guest in the matter of a grave. 
Since she had known the Lord He had 
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owned no home, and had laid His head 
beneath the roof of strangers, and now He 
had suffered the strangers’ penalty. For a 
night they had allowed Him to rest in this 
rich man’s tomb, because there was no 
other place to put Him ; but now they had 
removed His body, that this fine sepulchre 
might be left vacant for the owner; and 
Jesus’s body had been laid out of sight in 
some common ground. This man had charge 
of the garden, and most likely had directed 
the removal. It was an inhospitable thing 
to do; heartless, and cruel to the poor 
dead, who had room in His heart for all 
strangers and their sorrows. They might 
have allowed the Lord to lie in peace, who 
had given peace to many souls. But there 
was no use complaining. Mary had no 
heart for reproaches nor for arguments. 
She was a woman who once could have 
spoken and made men’s ears tingle ; she 
had love enough in her heart to be a raging 
fire, and to burn any one who touched her 
beloved. To-day she was a broken and 
humbled woman with only one desire—to 
find “my Lord.” She would be respectful 
even and conciliatory with this servant, who 
in his little hour of authority had rifled the 
grave, and cast out her Lord, and crowned 
the inhospitality of history. “Sir,” she said 
to him, “if it is thou who hast borne Him 
hence, I have only one thing to ask, if thou 
wilt grant it of thy goodness. Tell me the 
corner, hidden and out of the way, where 
thou hast laid Him. I make no complaint, 
for to thee He was nothing but a crucified 
man, but He was everything tome. You 
will not be troubled with Him in this garden, 
for though I be only a woman, helpless and 
despised, I will take my Lord away, and find 
for Him a grave that shall be His own, and 
mine. This is al! I can do, but if you will 
only show me the place, this I will do, for it 
is nothing compared to what He did for me.” 

While she spoke she did not look at the 
gardener, but rather turned aside, as a 
woman in such a moment of strong feeling 
was likely to do. For an instant there was 
silence, and then the gardener said, “ Mary!” 
It was only a single word, but a word can 
be more than volumes spoken by the lips 
which speak it. Between strangers a word 
is only so many syllables and so much 
sound ; it means just what it must mean on 
the surface, and nothing more. Between 
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friends who have passed through chief 
moments of life together, who have lived in 
closest fellowship, who, looking into one 
another’s eyes, have seen one another's 
hearts, a word becomes a symbol anda 
message, and a revelation, and a gift. For 
a stranger to call you by your name is 
nothing, no more than if he had called you 
by a figure. When the person whom you 
love pronounces your name, the sound goes 
through your being, awakening sacred mem- 
ories and making tender your heart. The 
name now is poetry and music; it is a 
golden cup filled with cordial ; it is a casket 
filled with jewels. Jesus had a way of say- 
ing ‘“ Mary” which no other had, and she 
never knew how beautiful her name was till 
it fell from His lips ; and at the sound of the 
word the mist passed away from her eyes, 
and the gardener changed into “ my Lord.” 
Turning swiftly round at the bidding of 
the word, she flung herself at Jesus’s feet, 
and would have taken Him by His garments, 
crying in her native dialect, to which people 
fall back in their tenderest moments, “my 
Master.” The Angels then had spoken the 
truth, and she had understood them aright 
in the morning hour. The grave was empty, 
not because it had been robbed of the dead 
body, but because the Lord was again alive. 
All He had said has come true. How had 
they ever forgotten it? All they could ever 
have hoped was now real. How should they 
ever have doubted it? The dark and bitter 
day which had so tried her heart was over, 
and now the little company of friends would 
gather together once more, and go down to 
Galilee, and live as they did before the shadow 
of the cross fellupon them. How good God 
had been, for she had only asked to have 
the Lord’s body and a place where she 
could lay it, that there she might weep every 
year at Passover time. But, behold, she had 
the Lord’s own living self—“ my Master.” 
When Jesus replied to Mary and almost 
drew Himself away, saying, “ Lay no hold 
upon me,” it seemed unlike our Lord, and 
a chilling return for her love. One re- 
members how He responded to a woman’s 
touch when she had only faith enough 
to grasp the hem of His garment, how He 
welcomed a woman’s devotion when she 
anointed His feet with ointment ; and 
now He would not allow this joyful disciple 
to clasp His feet in this supreme moment 
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of relief and gladness. His explanation, 
however, follows close upon His refusal, 
and turns it into a revelation. Better things 
were in store for Mary than she had imagined, 
for the Resurrection was only the prelude to 
the Ascension, and the Ascension would 
begin the perfect fellowship. Jesus was to 
ascend to His Father and their Father, to 
His God and their God. And in the Father 
Jesus and all His disciples were brethren, 
and would live together, the brother life as 
it were, in the Father’s House. It would not 
be as in time past that they should see Him 
one day and be separated from Him the 
next, that they should depend upon His 
spoken words and His visible presence, for 
He would be with them always and in all 
places, sharing their lot both in joy and 
sorrow, and living in their hearts. Mary and 
the other disciples had known the Lord in 
the flesh ; they would know Him hencefor- 
ward in the spirit. And they who had learned 
to love Him whom they saw, must learn to 
trust Him when unseen. He had risen from 
the dead and by-and-by He would ascend 
into the heavenly places, and their faith must 
rise from earth to heaven, till it was rooted 
and grounded in the Lord, at the right hand 
of God the Father. 

They are blessed between whom and the 
Master there have been such passages of 
friendship that He calls them by their name 
with the accent of love, and who at the 
sound of their name can recognise their 
Lord. It matters not to them in what 
circumstances of their life they meet the 
Lord, nor how He appears. They need no 
evidences and no testimony to identify Him. 
It is enough that He should call, and their 
souls, hearing in their name His password, 
answer back, Master. Twice blessed are 
they whose faith is not confined to times and 
seasons, to rites and sacraments, but has so 
apprehended the risen and spiritual Christ 
that He is ever with them—in the city where 
the multitude is hurrying to and fro as well 
as in the garden where there is none passing ; 
in the place of feasting where He shows His 
grace of humility and service, and at the 
grave’s mouth where He brings life and com- 
fort. Most blessed they who shall see the 
Lord in the dawning of the Resurrection 
morning and shall follow the Lord when 
sorrow has passed away and He leads His 
people to living fountains of water. 
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CHAPTER VII 


AN INTERVIEW 


HE Marquis de Montaigle’s library 
was a small high room in the 
northern tower, with two narrow 
windows which let in little day- 

light. It looked rather less dismal and 
dilapidated than the other parts of the 
chateau, partly because of the books which 
covered two walls in stately files, chiefly 
folio and quarto, partly because it was also 
the usual abode of the master himself. Here 
he had his great leathern chair and his table, 
on which a huge brass-bound box held the 
business papers of the estate—for Monsieur 
de Montaigle did not trust even his steward 
very far. An immense bunch of keys hung 
under the high projecting chimney-piece, 
which was handsomely carved in white stone. 
The rest of the room was hung with dark 
old tapestry, and in the corner to the left of 
the fireplace a separate piece of this con- 
cealed a very narrow door. 

To-night a log was smouldering on a heap 
of grey ashes under the wide black chimney. 
A fire in October was an unusual luxury for 
the hardy Marquis, but the evening was 
cold, and the dreariness of that whole week 
had crept into his bones. He looked an 
old and shrivelled man, much too small for 
his chair, as he sat with thin hands pressed 
together and with keen, tired, troubled eyes 
fixed on his couwpanion. 

All the proper compliments and con- 
dolences had been expressed in the best 
language by Madame de Fontevrault, and 
Monsieur de Montaigle with the same 
formality had thanked her for the kindness 
and attention she had shown to him and 
his in this time of trouble, and had politely 
regretted that her visit must end the next 
day. To an ordinary person it might have 
seemed difficult to escape from this atmo- 
sphere of unreality and good manners, and 
the Marquis, perhaps, would have been glad 
to remain in it. He was, in fact, clearing 
his throat to make an announcement which 


would spoil any visions this lady might have 
of the future, and would show her that to 
curtsey and retire gracefully was both in 
reason and in politeness the only thing to 
do. The Abbess, however, during a moment 
of silence and hesitation on his part, raised 
her dark eyes and considered him with that 
regard velouté which had conquered so 
many opposing spirits. It checked the 
words upon his lips, and she spoke first 
after all, raising an argument which he had 
for a moment hoped to escape. Not that 
anything the Abbess might say was likely 
to change his long and carefully formed 
intention, but the whole subject was 
painful, and any discussion of it could 
not fail to be awkward and unpleasant for 
him. 

“Yes, I must return home to-morrow,” 
said Madame de Fontevrault. “ And so the 
question arises, dear cousin, of your little 
daughter Renée. But I need hardly ask, 
for | know your respect for your wife, and I 
cannot doubt that her dying wish is almost 
as strong in your eyes as a command from 
heaven. Yes—as to that I want no assur- 
ance. Shall I then carry Renée away with 
me to-morrow, or will you send her to me 
later?” 

There could be no mistake as to Madame 
de Fontevrault’s sincerity. The Marquis 
felt it, being an honest man, in spite of 
words and hints with which Saint-Gervais 
had tried to poison him. Her trust in 
Diane’s husband was real not feigned, and 
he, feeling this, had some difficulty in an- 
swering her. 

“ There are things, madame—there are 
considerations—” he began slowly. 

“ Ah, how well I understand all that! ” 
said Madame Gabrielle. “1 know it is a 
hard thing to ask of you. I can well ima- 
gine, for instance, the loneliness of this 
great house—but, cousin, it seems to me 
that parents are called by God to be the 
most unselfish beings in His creation. If 
you think of it seriously, my friend—no 
doubt you do—you must see that our poor 
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little Renée cannot very well remain here 
without her mother. She must be educated 
—and where better than at Fontevrault ? 
She must be cared for as she grows into a 
woman, and by whom more tenderly than 
by her mother’s old friend? But you know 
all this; why should I remind you of it? 
And then Fontevrault is not very far off. 
As often as you will visit your little daughter 
I shall gladly receive you. You will see her 
grow up a good, happy, accomplished woman, 
among companions of her own rank. And 
as to her future life—well, you acknowledge 
that so far at least you will be repaid for 
your sacrifice.” 

“Her future life: there is the difficulty,” 
said the Marquis gravely. “If, madame, I 
were so far to give way to my poor wife’s 
dying fancy as to entrust my daughter’s 
education to you, what guarantee should I 
have for the future ? ” 

Madame de Fontevrault gazed at him for 
a moment before she spol >. 

“ Explain yourself, if you please.” 

“Yes, madame. We must understand 
each other, and the sooner the better.” 

“A girl’s own family naturally disposes of 
her future. That would be your affair,” 
said Madame de Fontevrault, as he did not 
seer ready with his explanation. 

She was inclined for the moment to be- 
lieve that his old prejudice against the 
Mortemarts, his old dread of Versailles, was 
the real obstacle standing in the way. He 
was certainly a tiresome man, dull, obksti- 
nate, hard to convince, and even to under- 
stand. Could it be possible that Diane’s 
words had not influenced him so strongly 
after all? And on the very day of her 
burial could he call her solemn injunction a 
fancy ? 

It was perhaps to give himself a few 
moments for reflection that he rose from 
his chair, took the poker and made an 
attack on the great log in the fireplace. 
The cheerful flames that instantly began to 
crackle up the chimney seemed to help and 
encourage him. He turned round and 
began to speak, standing on that side 
of the cl.imney-piece nearest the Abbess’s 
chair. 

“ Madame, in our first talk after you 
airived here, you said to me that duty leads 
each of us in a different path. 


Do you re- 
member ?” 
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“*] remember,” said the Abbess, bowing 
her head, while she flushed slightly. 

“It is Versailles,” she thought to herself. 
“ And after all, if the worthy man only knew 
it, there is not much to fear now. Things 
have changed—for good or evil, who can 
say—good, as to the soul of my poor 
Athénais! However, let us listen.” 

“Your duty,” the Marquis went on— 
“that is to say, the interests of your com- 
munity. e 

He half paused and looked at her. She 
bent her head again, thinking—* Other things 
too, but it is not necessary to enter into 
that.” 

‘Well, you gave me to understand that 
duty led you to Versailles, and kept you 
there for months at a time, in an atmo- 
sphere from which your moral sense re- 
volted.” 

“ And what is that to you, my excellent 
friend, and how does it affect your little 
daughter?” thought the Abbess, but she 
only bowed once more. 

“ Your duty, madame, is to your com- 
munity. Mine is to my family.” 

‘‘ That is undeniable, cousin.” 

A smile trembled round Madame Gabri- 
elle’s pretty mouth. 

“My poor Diane!” she thought for the 
hundredth time. “Was your husband in 
the habit of boring you with truisms like 
this!” 

“When I say ‘my family,’ I mean the 
house of Montaigle. It depends on me to 
consolidate the house, and to make it a real 
power in France. I have two other estates 
as large as this, madame. I have family docu- 
ments dating from the earliest ages; I have 
heirlooms which almost equal the crown 
jewels of France in value. ‘These are not 
only great posscssions, madame |’Abbesse, 
they are great responsibilities.” 

The Marquis spoke without ostentation, 
and with his eyes fixed on the ground. He 
had indeed almost the air of being ashamed 
of what he was saying, and it seemed as if he 
must feel the strange incongruity of his plain 
and shabby little self with the riches and im- 
portance that belonged to him. 

‘* My three sons died,” he went on in the 
same dry, quiet tone. “I am left with no 





one but a daughter to inherit all this. In 
times like these, greedy, heartless, avaricious, 
could I leave her to be the prize of any 
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fortune-hunter who might succeed in forcing 
himself into the family? On the contrary, 
my last son was no sooner dead than I began 
to consider my daughter’s future. The 
younger branch of my family is equally 
distinguished with the elder, though not so 
rich. The only son of my cousin Saint- 
Gervais, marrying my daughter, might 
naturally -obtain my succession as Marquis 
de Montaigle. Becoming head of the family, 
he would appear to be the just heir to all its 
possessions. Could I fail, in this case, to 
see where lay my duty?” 

“ And do you carry the parallel still further 
between your duty and mine?” said the 
Abbess, gravely and gently. “ Is this arrange- 
ment one from which your moral sense 
revolts? Yes, cousin —or why should 
your wife, so good and dutiful, so submissive 
to you, so faithful to your interests, have 
forbidden this marriage with her last 
breath ?” 

Monsieur de Montaigle paced once or 
twice up and down the room, while the 
Abbess’s eyes followed him musingly. At 
last he stopped again in front of her. 

“The affairs of this world,” he said, 
“should be managed by men and not by 
women. In such matters, men are not 
guided by personal fancy. Suppose the 
kings of France, for instance, depended for 
their succession on the humours and pre- 
judices of a group of women—I like him, I 
do not like him ; he is handsome, he is ugly! 
How could the State continue at all under 
such guidance? In fact, its founders felt 
this so strongly that they made the Salic 
Law.” 

“ The founder of my abbey of Fontevrault 
was of a different opinion. However—you 
mean that your wife was guided by prejudice 
and personal fancy, and that she said of your 
future son-in-law and successor, ‘I do not 
like him. He is ugly!’” 

“ Your poor cousin was a fanciful person, 
madame,” said the Marquis, but he turned 
his face away to hide the involuntary shadow 
of a smile. 

“« Possibly—but she was not an unreason- 
able person. She asked no more from life 
than it gave her. I repeat that she was 
dutiful, submissive and faithful, and that your 
interests and those of your house were dear 
to her. Still it may well be that the happi- 
ness cf her child was dearer still—and, to 


tell you the truth, cousin, though I have only 
seen Monsieur de Vassy at a distance, and 
have not spoken to him, I think he is a bad 
and cruel-looking young man. Stupid too 
—the qualities often go together. If I were 
you, I should hesitate before placing my 
estates and heirlooms in the hands of 
Monsieur de Vassy, to say nothing of my 
daughter.” 

“Romance — romance! It is a family 
arrangement. Jean is a rough diamond, I 
grant you, but life will polish him. The 
marriage cannot take place for years yet.” 

“So much the better,” murmured Madame 
de Fontevrault. “If he is a diamond—but 
never did I meet with a precious stone that 
looked so like a lump of mud.—Your sense 
of duty is indeed all-powerful,” she said aloud 
—‘‘and I can well understand that your 
moral sense revolts from such a family 
arrangement.” 

Monsieur de Montaigle glanced at her un- 
easily. 

“Madame, the expression is too strong,” 
he said. “ Jean de Vassy may not be all that 
you or I could wish—and he had the mis- 
fortune not to please my wife—but he is a 
gentleman, and I have never known him do 
anything unworthy of the name he bears. 
Were he a worse boor than he is—there he 
stands, without our choosing, the last hope 
of the house of Montaigle, and I at least, 
therefore, feel bound to accept him. I will 
not deny that my wife’s words shook me a 
little—a man is weak at such moments—but 
I should despise myself if they had power 
to change my deliberate intention.” 

‘* And you will not even give me the care 
of the child while she is young? That was 
Diane’s most earrst wish. That was why 
she sent for me, ... commend her child to my 
protection.” 

“She sent for you: ’ said the Marquis 
quickly. “I thought ,ou had heard of her 
illness by chance.” 

“TI ailowed you to think so, cousin, be- 
cause I did not then know you as I do now. 
I see now that you are a generous man, that 
you loved your wife, and would not have 
grudged any comfort that might reach her 
during those last hours.” 

‘‘You do me justice, madame. But Diane 
knew me—why did she not ask me to send 
for you? God knows I should not have 
refused her.” 
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‘To tell you the whole truth, she feared 
that the intrigues of others might step in— 
that if a messenger \.as known to be going 
from you to me, he might never reach 
me.” 

“Tt is possible,” said the Marquis, begin- 
ning again to pace the room. * Your coach- 
wheels were not a welcome sound to all ears. 
For instance, you arrived in time to stop the 
writing out and signing of a formal promise 
of betrothal, on which my cousins Saint- 
Gervais had set their hearts.” 

“And that formal promise is not yet 
made?” 

“No. Iam not very sorry for that. I 





‘He turned round and began 
to speak” 


think Renée is. too young. 
My intention is promise 
enough, and so I have since 
told Saint-Gervais.” 

“ You are perfectly right. 
But—to return to my ques- 
tion—will you not so far 
grant your wife’s dying re- 
quest as to entrust the 
child to my care at least for 
the present ?” 

‘“No, madame,” he an- 
swered, in grave, decided 
tones. “ Personally, I beg 
you to believe, 1 have the 
fullest confidence in you 
—bLut Madame de Saint- 
Gervais has her own strong 
views on the education of 
young girls, and it is the 
subject—as you may have 
heard—which preoccupics 
her friend, the Marquise de 
Maintenon.” 

“ Ah! voyons,” said the 
Abbess with a slight laugh, 
“ then our poor little Renée 
is to go to Versailles after 
all!” 

“I have heard it said 
that there are two Ver- 
sailles,” replied the Marquis 
drily. 

After this there was a 
silence of several minutes, 
only broken by the crack- 
ling of the fire. Any other 
woman but Gabrielle de 
Rochechouart might very 
well have considered her- 
self defeated, and could have retired 
gracefully with a good conscience, feeling 
that she had done her best, if in vain, for 
Diane and Diane’s child. And _ perhaps 
Monsieur de ...vutugle wondered what more 
the reverend lady could have to say to him. 
He showed no impatience, however, but sat 
down quietly and folded his thin hands 
together, a dismal figure enough in the 
dimly lighted room. 

* You are not alarmed then,” said 
Madame de Fontevrault suddenly, “ when 
you think of Diane’s last words? You are 
not afraid to draw down the malediction of 
that pure soul upon your house? You can 
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bear the thought of her showing herself to 
you, as the visible guardian of her child ? ” 

“‘Madame, I am not superstitious, but 
neither am I irreligious. If I see my duty, 
and do it honestly, I do not believe that any 
such fears need trouble me. I cannot think 
that disembodied spirits are allowed to 
torment us unreasonably.” 

“* Unreasonably ! perhaps not,” the Abbess 
murmured in reply. To her, who had re 
ceived Diane’s last sigh, the difficulty was to 
realise her absence, not her presence. Could 
all that passionate love, that deep anxiety 
be quenched in a moment when the soul was 
freed from the body? It was indeed a 
matter for musing. 

But such reflections, not having the nature 
of a practical argument, would evidently be 
quite thrown away on the dry philosopher 
sitting there. Neither could the Abbess 
resolve, though the idea flashed across her 
mind, to tell him that in her view pious 
hypocrisy might end in making a worse 
Versailles than the other. For the moment 
she really felt defeated on all sides. But yet 
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she did not rise and go. Shesat still in her 
chair, tapping gently with her fingers on the 
table close by. Vaguely she felt that there 
was something in gaining time, something in 
keeping Renée’s father for a few extra 
minutes away from the Saint-Gervais relations. 

The Marquis was the first to move or 
speak. He got up suddenly, as if he could 
restrain himself no longer. With a shrug 
and a grim smile, flourishing his hands with 
the air of dismissing a tiresome subject, 
he bowed to the Abbess and said—“ If I 
cannot oblige you in this matter, madame, 
may I hope that we shall continue the friend- 
ship begun at such a painful time? You will 
treat me for the future as a cousin, and you 
will find me sincerely at your service, and at 
that of your community.” 

The Abbess thanked him graciously. 
These, after all, were concessions from such 
a person, and it would not be in Renée’s 
interest to quarrel with her father. 

“ Rely on my constant good-will, my dear 
cousin,” she said. ‘I shall recommend you 
and your child to the prayers of the best 
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**He and the Abbess examined the boy's hurts ” 
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among us. You will not find that an injury, 
I think.” 

‘On the contrary, madame,” he assured 
her. 

She was in the act of rising to take leave 
of him, when with a slight hesitation he 
begged her to remain a few moments 
longer. 

“IT have something to show you,” he 
said. 

She was only too glad, and watched him 
with interest as he took a small key from a 
chain, unlocked the box upon the table, took 
out a larger key, lifted the tapestry which 
curtained the narrow door by the fireplace, 
and unlocked it. Inside there was a smaller 
door of iron, which he opened with a key 
hidden inside the first door. The shelves 
of a high narrow cupboard were loaded with 
boxes, some of steel, some of leather. The 
Marquis lifted one small box down, and set 
it on the table. He then lighted six candles 
in two gilt candlesticks, unlocked the box 
and took out from among a number of rings 
one, at sight of which the Abbess’s eyes 
brightened and her cheeks reddened a little. 
It was a very beautiful sapphire, set in large 
diamonds which flashed wonderfully. At 
the back of the stone was a little gold box 
that opened, containing a scrap of dark 
hair: on the lid of this, the initials D.G. 
were traced in the tiniest brilliants. 

“You have seen it before?” said Mon- 
sieur de Montaigle, with a keen glance: 
then leaning forward, he laid the ring on the 
Abbess’s palm. 

“Certainly,” she said. “It is the ring 
that my mother gave Diane at her marriage. 
I saw it then. You will give it to Renée 
when—she is old enough ?” 

“ Non, ma cousine,” said the Marquis 
gently. “TI give it to you.” 

“TI cannot accept it,” said Madame 
Gabrielle. “No! I would accept Renée 
herself, but not a jewel that ought to be hers. 
Put it back, I beg !—I insist,” she added, as 
he made no movement to take it. 

He looked at her gravely and shook his 
head. “It is your mother’s ring,” he said 
—‘‘a family ring of yourown. I think you 
have more right to it than we Montaigles.” 

“It is not a Mortemart jewel,” said the 
Abbess. “ The initials are my mother’s own, 
and Diane’s. It goes naturally to Diane’s 
child.” 


“Diane never wore it,” he said wearily. 
“ She hated jewels.. Most of her own, after 
the death of the children, she caused to be 
set in sacred vessels for the chapel. Some 
indeed she sold, to endow her hospital for 
the sick poor. All this with my consent. 
There could be no daughters-in-law to be 
decked out, and as for the little girl ”—he 
waved his hand towards the open cupboard 
—no heiress in France has more magnifi- 
cent jewels than lie waiting for her there. 
Most of them are heirlooms. As I have 
explained to you, they will remain without 
question in the family.” 

The Abbess bent her head with a touch 
of impatience. 

“Yes: I have heard of the treasures of 
Montaigle,” she said. ‘Let us hope they 
may always be in worthy hands. As to this 
ring % 

“ Do me the favour of keeping it, at least 
for the present. Some day, if you choose, 
you can give it yourself to Renée.” 

The Abbess looked at the ring as it lay 
flashing on her hand in the yellow candle- 
light, and suddenly changed her mind, as it 
seemed. 

‘* Well, cousin, I will keep it. And Renée 
shall have it some day. She shall have it 
when she makes a marriage to please her 
mother—peace be with her—and me.” 

A curious suspicious glance darted across 
from the Marquis’s sunken eyes. 

“You know that cannot be,” he said, 
almost roughly. 

“Then I will keep the ring among my 
own treasures at Fontevrault for the sake of 
my mother and of Diane.” 

“You are not very like Madame la 
Duchesse de Mortemart.” 

“No; her nieces were more like her than 
her own children. I was more difficult to 
manage than our poor Diane. We were true 
Mortemarts.” 

She sighed, then smiled, and lifted her 
beautiful dark eyes to the withered visage 
opposite. “ Your little Renée has no Morte- 
mart blood, it is true E 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders and 
muttered an ungracious word of thanks- 
giving. 

“But if her face tells true, she is not of 
the submissive nature of her mother and 
grandmother. I think it is a character that 
may be led, but never driven. And I know 
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something of young girls, cousin, though I 
may not have the great experience of Madame 
de Maintenon, and may detest, as I do, her 
system of education.” 

‘IT am ignorant on these subjects,” said 
Monsieur de Montaigle, in his driest tones. 
“T only know that my daughter will under- 
stand her duty to her family, and will do it.” 

“T congratulate you,” said the Abbess, 
with a slightly satirical smile. 

She was again rising to take her leave, 
when he, attracted in spite of himself by this 
woman of a hated and dreaded race, and 
sorry in the queer twists of his mind for 
continued opposition, though necessary, and 
occasional rudeness of plain-speaking, such 
as she, in those courteous times, had probably 
never met with before, asked her to remain 
yet a few minutes. She smiled and remained, 
still ready, for Diane’s sake, to conciliate 
him. 

He then turned again to his cupboard of 
treasures, lifted down box after box from its 
deep shelves, set them on the table before her 
and opened them one after another, till the 
whole far-famed treasure of Montaigle lay 
spread beneath her eyes. Diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, pearls, gifts of kings and 
queens and princes in centuries long gone by. 
The chains of great pearls which one ancestor 
had brought from the East, the diamond 
coronet and necklace and long ear-rings 
which the wife of the head of the house had 
always worn at Court. Rings by hundreds, 
heavy bracelets like fetters of wrought gold 
and precious stones. Jewelled snuff-boxes, 
of more modern fashion, but found by their 
present possessor far too gorgeous to be used, 
with many magnificent trifles that a great 
lady would naturally have scattered about 
her rooms, but which the last Marquise had 
willingly seen buried in darkness. 

Sadness gathered on Madame Gabrielle’s 
face as she watched old Mathieu de Montaigle 
among his family treasures. To a mind like 
hers, the religious, the student of Plato, all 
this was trash, and worse than trash, when 
one considered its value. To keep all this 
in the Montaigle family a girl’s life was to be 
sacrificed. The idea seemed the lowest 
heathenism. No wonder if the thought of 
these treasures had been a heavy weight 
round Diane’s neck; no wonder if she had 
not cared to wear such signs of bondage. 

Yet Madame de Fontevrault was very far 
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from despising beautiful things in themselves. 
One by one she held the splendid old orna- 
ments in her fingers, heard their story, 
admired the perfection of the gems, while 
she noticed with a touch of indulgent scorn 
their owner’s pride in them. He was no 
longer the dry stick he had been before. 
His whole face softened, his eyes shone with 
enjoyment. It was ina positively triumphant 
tone that he said at last, waving his hands 
over the magnificent display in the light of 
his six wax candles, ‘* You see, madame, the 
name and the heirlooms are worth preserving 
together.” 

She had not had time to answer—and 
indeed an instant answer was difficult to 
find—when there came a tramping of feet on 
the stone stairs outside the door, followed 
by a heavy, impatient knocking. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ACCUSATION 


THE sudden and unceremonious clatter 
startled both Monsieur de Montaigle and 
his guest. Their servants were taught to 
scratch gently at doors, not to thunder with 
their fists. With a quick glance at his 
treasures he cried out “ Who is there ?” 

But this brought no delay. Any answer 
was enough for those outside; the door flew 
open, and the four tall foresters tramped 
into the room, Agathe the waiting-maid 
hurrying after them. She dived under their 
great elbows to the front of the group, and 
pointed with eager fingers to the burden 
Joli-gars was carrying. It looked like a dead 
child. 

“Mon Dieu! What is that?” 
Madame de Fontevrault, hastily rising. 

“Do not disturb yourself,” the Marquis 
said to her. He went on, frowning—*“ What 
are you doing here, Guillaume? Is it the 
custom to burst into my private room with- 
out leave? Go away, all of you! I cannot 
speak to you now.” 

The four men stood blinking and silent, 
dazzled by the candles and the diamonds, 
over-awed for the moment by the stately 
room, to them indeed an inner sanctuary, by 
their master’s stern voice, by the dignity of 
Madame de Fontevrault and her black and 
white draperies. But Agathe came further 
forward, still pointing to Joli-gars and the 
boy in his arms. 
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“‘ Monsieur le Marquis does not see,” she 
said. “There is our excuse—Madame’s 
poor Oiselet, almost beaten to death—and 
Monsieur will never believe where /” 

“‘ L’Oiselet beaten! who has done this? 
I warn you all that he shall pay for it,” said 
the Marquis. 

For the moment there was real feeling in 
his voice. He then went forward at once, 
made Joli-gars lay the boy down on the 
couch; and then, while Agathe held a candle, 
he and the Abbess examined the boy’s 
hurts. 

L’Oiselet cried and groaned piteously as 
they moved him, but did not seem able to 
speak. Old Guillaume stood watching with 
keen fierce eyes; Joli-gars, flushed and 
staring, looked both handsomer and more 
stupid than usual; Grand-Gui was pale under 
his sunburn, with hands tight clenched and 
teeth set ; it was easy to see that he cared 
more than any of them for the little fellow’s 
pain: Gars-cogne grinned in the shadow, 
and his eyes devoured the display on the 
table. 

“‘ He is sore and bruised from head to 
foot, but I think no bones are broken,” the 
Marquis said at last. ‘Take him up, one 
of you, carry him to his bed, and let Gobert 
send for Pierrot. And get away with you 
all. I shall inquire into this later, but you 
see that I am busy now. I cannot attend 
to your quarrels and brawls now. Yes, my 
good Guillaume, I understand that you want 
the fellow punished, but that must be another 
day.” 

“But Monsieur— Monsieur”— Agathe be- 
gan, seconded by an angry grunt from the old 
forester. “There are things—terrible things 
—that Monsieur will hardly believe 

“T tell you another day,” and the Marquis 
turned his back upon them. “ As for you, 
Agathe, this is not your business. Go back 
to your young mistress.” 

“If Monsieur would let me speak—-—” 

“T will not let you speak. Be gone—all 
of you—Madame |’Abbesse, I am sorry you 
have been disturbed. Sit down again, I beg.” 

“ Do not think of me, if it is right that you 
should hear what these good people have to 
say. It may be important,” said the Ab- 
bess, to whose quick intelligence something 
in the men’s faces, something in Agathe’s 
voice and manner, had already conveyed a 
suspicion of the t.uth. 





“ They are afraid to name the: brute who 
has attacked this helpless child,” she said to 
herself. ‘ And does my cousin Montaigle 
suspect anything, I wonder? Since the first 
moment, he has not asked who it was, and he 
is trying to hush up matters while I am here. 
Poor foolish man! But poor little Renée! 
What shall Ido? Still it may not be so— 
but it is.” 

Stern, pale, and pre-occupied, Monsieur 
de Montaigle stood with his back to the rest 
of the room, staring into the fire. For a 
moment or two he gave the Abbess no 
answer. Then he started a little and said: 
“ Merci!—merci! It is of no importance.” 

Joli-gars, in obedience to a sign from 
Agathe, now took up his load again. Grand- 
Gui had stepped forward to lift the child 
whom he loved, but was checked by his 
father’s iron grasp on his arm, and a loud 
whisper — “Let the fool go!” Agathe 
shrugged her shoulders and made a face at 
her master’s back, then slipped towards the 
door, followed by her chosen giant with heavy 
tread. The other three men stood like 
rugged trees in their places. From the bent 
of old Guillaume’s shaggy brows, it might be 
guessed that their seigneur would not get rid 
of them so easily. 

Before Joli-gars and Agathe, with their 
charge, had reached the door, they were 
stopped by a most unexpected arrival. 
Hardly waiting for a muttered word of an- 
nouncement from the valet who ran up 
before them, Monsieur and Madame de Saint- 
Gervais appeared in the Marquis’s library, 
and close on them followed Jean de Vassy 
with his head bound up. 

An extraordinary snarl was heard, and at 
the same time L’Oiselet cried out sharply : 
his bearer had given him an involuntary 
squeeze, ‘The snarl had escaped from the 
throat of Grand-Gui, silenced by a kick from 
his father that made him wince and stand on 
one leg. Monsieur Jean turned crimson as his 
victim was carried past him in the doorway, 
and hearty scowls were exchanged by Joli- 
gars and himself. Agathe turned round, 
showing her teeth, and beckoned the young 
man to hurry. 

“ Ton’t you see, noodle ?” she said to him 
on the stairs, “ they are come to complain of 
you. He looks a pretty object with his head 
tied up, the young master! Uglier than ever, 
I declare.” 
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“ He can’t swear it was me, ma’mselle ; 
he only saw my leg, if that indeed,” said 
Joli-gars with some anxiety. ‘And Mon- 
sieur le Marquis would take my part, if he 
knew——” 

“ Ah, but the deuce is in it, he won’t let 
any one tell him! Never mind, if it comes 
out in time to save Mademoiselle Renée, I 
shall not trouble myself about your big bones. 
Come along. As soon as the boy is laid in 
his bed, you shall run and fetch the barber.’’ 

“ T believe I'd best run away altogether,” 
Joli-gars muttered, as he scrambled obediently 
downstairs. 

Jean de Vassy could not keep himself 
from staring at the three foresters, who stood 
there like statues of vengeance. He knew 
they had come to accuse him. Somebody 
had certainly thrown him down; probably, 
he now thought, one of them. He saw it all. 
He had been watched, though the cowards 
had not dared to follow him into the chapel 
and to stop the boy’s punishment. Then a 
slight shudder came over him at the thought 
of the figure in the gallery. How tall and 
white it had been! how hollow its voice! 
Certainly it was like no other voice he knew, 
and in his own heart he felt pretty sure that 
he had seen and heard the buried Marquise. 
She was keeping her word pretty soon, to be 
sure. He had said nothing of the apparition 
to his father and mother. He could not 
have explained his presence in the chajei ; 
he thought it best not to boast of having beaten 
Oiselet, in case any one should be angry. 
So he went up to his mother’s room with a 
bleeding head, shaking with terror which he 
tried to hide, and told his parents that a man 
had set upon him and knocked him down in 
the courtyard, without provocation. His 
father hardly believed him, it was plain ; but 
his mother did; and Monsieur de Saint- 
Gervais could not refuse to go with her to 
their cousin, to complain of what had 
happened. 

‘‘ Ah, pardon, Mathieu,” said the Comte, 
with graceful carelessness. ‘Shall we retire? 
We came to settle a small matter, to make a 
little remonstrance, a little announcement. 
But we will leave it all till to-morrow, if you 
please, and will merely wish you and 
Madame |’Abbesse good-night. Forgive our 
intrusion, madame,” with a low bow. 

The Marquis, however, had already 
handed Madame de Saint-Gervais to a seat. 
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She looked up at her husband disapprov- 
ingly, and said : 

* You forget; to-morrow will not be quite 
the same.” 

“TJ think so,” said 
“Our cousin 
now.” 

He threw a half scornful, half curious 
glance towards the end of the room. 

“ Forest business which cannot wait, I 
suppose. Autumn is coming on—the wolves 
are probably giving trouble.” 

‘True, Monsieur le Comte. We are 
after a wolf,” came in a sudden hoarse 
growl from the throat of old Guillaume. 

There was something fateful, terrible, in 
the sight of those three as they stood to- 
gether. Alexandre de Saint-Gervais and his 
son were both men of a fair height, but they 
looked puny near the foresters. Struck by 
the old man’s tone, the Comte stared at him 
for a moment, then laughed slightly. 

At the same time the church bells, which 
had been silent for an hour or two, broke 
out wild and melancholy into the funeral 
chime. Ever since the Marquise died the 
bells had been chiming, and they would go 
on till forty days were over. Jean de Vassy 
turned pale and his teeth chattered as the 
solemn clang, borne by a west wind, seemed 
to fill the room. The two ladies and the 
foresters crossed themselves. 

After a moment, to the joy of the new- 
comers, Madame de Fontevrault wished 
them all good-night. Monsieur de Mont- 
aigle took a light from the valet at the door 
and led her down the first flight of stairs. 
Then he kissed her hand and thanked her 
for her good company. 

*“T too,” she said, “ thank you for your 
patience, and for all you have told me and 
shown me to-night, and for the trust of this 
ring. I have ordered my coach for six 
o’clock to-morrow morning; with your leave, 
my chaplain will say mass in the chapel at 
five.” 

‘«‘T shall be there,” said the Marquis. 

“ And one word more, dear cousin. 
There is something I wish you to remember 
for my sake—that Renée has a Father in 
heaven, and that she, as well as everything 
else that belongs to you, is merely lent to 
you by Him. To Him you are responsible 
for that young life and the ways in which 
you lead it. Remember too, that all your 
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walls and towers, your estates, your jewels 
and treasures are nothing in eternity. When 
you Hie as Diane les, when your soul is 
judged in the high court of heaven, the first 
question asked will not be—have you taken 
any means, fair or foul, to perpetuate the 
name and the honours of Montaigle ! ” 

It was not now a woman of the world, 
even a religious woman ; it was more like 
an angel speaking, and with authority which 
came from far. Monsieur de Montaigle 
bowed once more over the white hand with 
the Abbess’s ring. 

“Yes, you are right,” he said wearily. 
“But I must do my duty as I see it. We 
shall be judged by our own conscience 
and how we have obeyed it. Good-night, 
madame.” 

They parted; and slowly, with one or 
two sighs, the little Marquis climbed back 
to his library. 

There the atmosphere was electric. Since 
she first came into the room, Madame de 
Saint-Gervais’s eyes and attention had been 
almost entirely occupied with the display 
upon the table. Many a time she had 
thought covetously of the Montaigle trea- 
sures, which till now she had never seen. 
The candles flickered, and a thousand little 
coloured flames seemed dancing on the 
black oak table; those clustered diamonds 
caught her eyes and held them; the sight 
almost stopped both thought and breath at 
first. Then there rose a great wonder in 
her mind. Why were the jewels spread out 
here, now? It was not like old Mathieu 
de Montaigle, cautious and miserly. Ap- 
parently he had not only shown his heir- 
looms to Madame de Fontevrault, whom 
she hated all the more for it, but to a crowd 
of peasants. She looked up to call her 
husband’s and Jean’s attention to the 
amazing sight, but saw that they had other 
matters of interest. 

Alexandre, who sometimes made it his 
réle to try for popularity, had moved with 
lazy grace a little nearer to the old forester 
and his sons where they stood waiting. He 
began with one or two trifling questions, to 
which Guillaume grunted answers under his 
shaggy moustache. Then he asked casually: 

“ By-the-by, is any one hurt? There was 
a cry as we came in, and one of you carried 
a child out of the room. What happened? 
Who was it?” 


He hardly cared for an answer, but some 
one else was listening for it anxiously, stand- 
ing there with throbbing head and sulky 
eyes cast down. He had a moment’s sus- 
pense, for the old man seemed to reflect 
before he answered, gruffly and suddenly, 

‘* Ask Monsieur Jean.” 

The Comte was effectually startled from 
his indifference. He turned round, and his 
eyes, keen like steel, flashed the question 
into those that were sullenly raised to meet 
them. He muttered an oath, half drew his 
sword and dashed it back, then turned again 
to the forester and hissed through his teeth, 
“ Villain—you dare! Tell me the name 
this moment, and _ without  insolence, 
or ” 

“ But yes, Monsieur le Comte,” said the 
old peasant, standing like a rock, while 
Grand-Gui frowned on one side, and Gars- 
cogne grinned on the other—“It was 
VOiselet the dwarf. A strong man could 
beat such a little fellow within an inch of his 
life without much risk to his own bones, 
you see. But a broken head is better than 
nothing, and we'll hope there’s worse to 
come.” 

Gars-cogne, encouraged by his father’s 
fearless speech, muttered something thick 
and indistinct about “my hands on his 
throat,” but was silenced by a dig in 
the ribs and, “Hold thy foolish dog’s 
tongue!” 

“You are a fine liar, fellow, as well asa 
fine woodman,” said the Comte more coolly. 
“You are making up this story to shield 
your louts of sons. I wager it was one of 
them who beat the dwarf, probably the same 
who dared to trip up my son in malicious 
horse-play. Your master will hear all, and 
you will be punished, I assure you.” 

“ Ay, sir, my master shall hear all, and 
more than will please you,” said the old 
man. 

The Marquis now came back into the 
room, and all fell silent as he walked, grave 
and stooping, to his chair near the fire. 
Alexandre de Saint-Gervais turned his back 
on the foresters and sat down near his 
cousin. Jean looked at his mother; he 
would have been glad of her advice, but she 
was very white, and would not even look at 
him. Anyhow it was cheering that his father, 
generally so hard upon him, should see fit to 
take his part now. 
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Madame de Saint-Gervais began to speak, 
and made a formal complaint to Monsieur 
de Montaigle of the conduct of some of his 
servants, who had made an unprovoked 
attack on Jean, and injured him seriously. 

“ Unprovoked ?” repeated the Marquis, 
looking at Jean. 

“ Indeed, monsieur, I had done nothing 
to the fellow. I do not even know who it 
was.” 

“Ha! Then how do you expect me to 
punish him ?” 

“Surely you will not refuse to make an 
inquiry?” said Madame de Saint-Gervais, 

She glanced impatiently at her husband, 
just now so energetic, lounging in his chair 
and watching Jean with those cruel, mock- 
ing eyes of his. With her mind and soul 
full of the diamonds, she had hardly under- 
stood the few violent words that had passed 
between him and old Guillaume; she had 
hardly realised what else had happened, or 
what Jean was accused of. But it all 
dawned upon her, and she turned a little 
pale, listening to her cousin Montaigle’s 
reply. 

“It seems that I hear of nothing but 
brawls,” he said. ‘A strange time to turn 
this house into a country fair, with cudgel- 
lings and broken heads. Is the same person 
responsible for all, and who is he ?” 

He frowned darkly, looking round the 
room. He seemed to have forgotten that 
he had ordered the foresters away, and at a 
motion of his hand, Father Guillaume 
marched forward to the foot of the table and 
stood blinking in the candle-light. 

“T could make a hit not far from the 
mark,” said Monsieur de Saint-Gervais, half 
to himself. “Go on, cousin; you are on 
the track.” 

“ Pardon!” old Mathieu’s stern eyes were 
turned on him. “ Young men are all the 
better for a few trials of strength, and I do 
not think much of your Jean’s fall. In my 
young days, it would not have been worth 
mentioning, but these times are softer.” 

“Tf it were a mere fall, I should agree 
with you,” said the Count. “But accom- 
panied with malicious threats, and probably 
the work of a peasant, a manant, a big- 
limbed, blustering village bully ” 

He paused, for his cousin was smiling 
grimly, while old Guillaume’s knotted hands 
could be seen to clench themselves. 
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** Even in such a case,” said the Marquis, 
“TI should hardly have complained to my 
father and mother. If I had—but this is 
not profitable. I will not have brawling in 
my house. I told you, Guillaume, that I 
would inquire into l’Oiselet’s case another 
day. I have changed my mind. The same 
unknown man who fought in the dark with 
Monsieur le Vicomte may have amused him- 
self with beating a child. I believe you 
came here to accuse some one. Who is it? 
He shall be punished, and severely.” 

The faces of the two Saint-Gervais were 
both turned upon their son; the father’s 
full of scorn and fury, the mother’s of half- 
believing horror. This fool, then, had done 
his best to ruin their prospects and his own. 
Whether the Marquis had any suspicions in 
the right quarter, it was impossible to say. 
He looked at no one but his old forester, 
and his face did not change as he waited for 
an answer. Jean also stood staring at the 
old man; his eyes very round, his colour 
changing quickly. He was beginning to see 
the consequences of having indulged his 
love of revenge and tyranny. 

But Pere Guillaume gave the enemy an 
unexpected advantage, for he began to 
hesitate. Now that his master asked for the 
story, it was not ready for him. There is no 
being on earth more rusé, more cautious, 
more self - preserving, than the French 
peasant. Brute courage these four giants 
had in plenty ; their great strength gave them 
confidence. But when it came to com- 
mitting themselves by words, running into 
danger of an unknown sort, they were wont 
to tread very carefully.- Guillaume knew 
that he had already accused Monsieur Jean 
to his face—yes, he would not draw back 
from that—but he was now busy thinking how 
to shield Joli-gars, his youngest and really 
best-beloved, from the future malice of these 
Saint-Gervais demons, which might work so 
well through the steward, his enemy. There 
seemed only one way; a woman’s witness 
would not be so perilous ; Ma’mselle Agathe 
was quite able to take care of herself. As 
it must never be known that the foot of 
Joli-gars had been the instrument of Mon- 
sieur Jean’s trouble, his name must not be 
mentioned at all in the story. 

These considerations gave a certain 
doubtfulness to the old man’s manner when 
he at last began to speak. 
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*** We are after a wolf'” 


“Monsieur le Marquis—as to accusing, 
do you see—it was Ma’mselle Agathe’s 
story, but Monsieur would not let her speak. 
As to me and my sons, we were in the 
stable-yard, preparing to go home after this 
day—this terrible day—and she fetched us 
to help her carry the child Oiselet into the 
chateau from the place where she had found 
him.” 

“Where was that ?” 

Grand-Gui’s face in the background 
lengthened into the deepest melancholy. 
Gars-cogne grinned more broadly than ever. 

“ Monsieur, the chapel,” growled their 


father from the depths of his great chest. 
‘‘Ma’mselle Agathe heard a noise in 
the chapel. Sie found |]’Oiselet half 
dead on the stone—the very stone— 
over the very place—ah, mon Dieu!” 
and his voice died away in a string of 
muttered imprecations. 

The silence then was only broken 
by the always chiming bells, and 
Madame de Saint-Gervais turned paler 
than ever. This sounded like wicked- 
ness, sacrilege of an awful kind. Sup- 
pose the boy had died! This was 
far worse than the mad foolhardiness 
she had at first suspected. And guilt 
was written on Jean’s face. And at 
that moment Mathieu de Montaigle 
raised sad stern eyes and looked at 
him. His voice was odd and changed 
when he spoke. 

“And Agathe saw no one? What 
became of the wretch? Did he 
escape ?” 

“ Monsieur—she saw a man running 
through the darkness.” 

“It is possible,” said Madame de 
Saint-Gervais suddenly, while she 
trembled very much, “that this man, 
crossing the courtyard in his hurry to 
escape, ran against Jean and knocked 
him down. Is it not possible, Jean ?” 

Her son answered by an indistinct 
grunt. 

“That does not signify,” said the 
Marquis coolly. “Who was the man, 
Guillaume?” 

“ Monsieur, it was already twilight, 
nearly dark under the trees. How 
could the woman see him plainly? 
But she found his stick in the chapel.” 

“ Whose stick ?” 

« Monsieur le Vicomte’s stick—which has 
broken the bones of half the dogs in the 
village.” 

Madame de Saint-Gervais started and 
cried, “ What a lie!” 

Her husband’s hand flew again to his 
sword ; but he recollected himself, shrugged 
his shoulders and said gravely, ‘Cousin 
Montaigle, do you allow your fellow to make 
such an accusation against my son—your 
kinsman—possibly your successor ? ” 

“ That never!” snarled old Guil- 
laume, and Grand-Gui echoed his father’s 
words. 
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The Comte settled himself in his chair 
with his back to them, and laughed sourly. 
“On my honour, these men think them- 
selves members of the family, if not masters 
of the house. To a reasonable person it 
seems a pity!” 

“We are members of the family, Mon- 
sieur le Comte,” said the old peasant 
proudly, before his master could speak. “I 
was the foster-father of Madame la Mar- 
quise, and these hands that you see held 
Mademoiselle Renée at the font, Truly she 
has no other grandfather. And I say, once 
for all, that she shall not be married to 
Monsieur Jean, against her mother’s will. 
And we will not have one of his sort as our 
seigneur at Montaigle.” 

Monsieur de Saint - Gervais laughed 
again. The sound was followed grimly 
enough by a stifled wolfish growl from 
the corner where Gars-cogne stood tower- 
ing. 

“My dear cousin, this old man is surely 
mad. What he says is all of a piece. Jean 
is not an angel in goodness, or a 
girl in gentleness, or a philosopher 
in wisdom, but he is neither fiend 
nor fool enough to have maltreated 
a wretched dwarf and under such 
circumstances. Plainly, to me, this 
is a plot to blacken him in your 
eyes, cousin. You observe that 
neither these men nor the woman 
dare say that they saw and recog- 
nised him. As for his stick, that 
may well have been an accident. 
He may have lost it; it may have 
been stolen. Was your stick 
stolen?” suddenly turning on his 
wretched son. ‘“ Yes? I thought 
so. Then you will be able to 
deny this preposterous accusation 
point-blank.” 

“ If he denies it,” said old Guil- 
laume, “ he will be a liar as well as 
a coward.” 

The old fellow’s blood was up, 
and short of exposing Joli-gars to 
the Saint-Gervais’ vengeance he 
would have said or done anything 
to prove thecase against them. 
To his mind Jean’s stick was evi- 
denceenough, and hewondered that 
it should not seem so to his mas- 
ter. After all, perhaps it did, for 
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since the stick was mentioned, Monsieur de 
Montaigle had held his peace and allowed 
his cousin to talk. 

The old man stretched his long figure and 
lean neck over the table, resting on both his 
outspread hands. His fierce eyes gleamed and 
his grey beard wagged in wrathful agitation. 
He tried to see if the seigneur was angry with 
him for his strong language; perhaps it had 
been unwise to boast about relationships. 
The old days, the old claims, might be 
nothing, now that Madame Diane in her 
beauty lay cold and dead. But he could not 
get a clear sight of the small wooden face 
behind the flickering of candles and flashing 
of diamonds. For the treasure of Montaigle 
still lay there, and almost distracted Jean’s 
mother from the question of his guilt or 
innocence. 

The suspense only lasted a moment or 
two. In dry, even tones the Marquis said, 
“ He cannot be either, Guillaume, being a 
gentleman and my kinsman. ‘Therefore, if 


he denies it, I shall believe him.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


CHRIST'S FUNERAL 


FIRST EVENING 
Lesson: Matt. xxvii. 50-61 
Hymn: “ There is a green hill far away " 
LOWLY THINGS FOR CHRIST 


WISH you to be present with me in 
imagination at the funeral of Christ. 

We find an account of it in each of the 

four Gospels. We know far more 
about it than about the funeral of any great 
man whose name lives in the pages of his- 
tory. We are kept standing at it, I may 
say; and with a little care we can see every 
part of it. Very strange it is that none 
of the twelve disciples, so far as we know, 
has any hand in it. The Marys, and per- 
haps one or two other women, were there ; 
but there were only two men among the 
chief mourners. These were Nicodemus and 
Joseph. Nicodemus is he who, nearly three 
years before, had come to Christ by night. 
Joseph was a rich landlord, and, like most 
landlords, he had a house in the capital. 
As his name was a very common one, he was 
distinguished by the name of his estate in 
the country, and so he was called Joseph of 
Arimathea. He had bought or built a viiia 
in what was then, and is now, the most 


popular suburb of Jerusalem—on the north 


of thecity. He had a big garden, for he had 
a gardener of his own. He got a family 
tomb hewn out of the rock in his garden. I 
think that he had not been long in that 
house, for his tomb was new and it had not 
been used. 

At least two private tombs of the same 
kind and age as Joseph’s have been dis- 
covered in that neighbourhood. I have sat 
down in one of them and read the story of 
Christ’s burial. The story and the tomb 
agreed most wonderfully, just as a mould 
and its medallion agree, just as a cheque and 
its counterfoil agree. The tomb I sat in 
was a perfect illustration of nearly all the 
parts of the story. I then felt as if I had 
really seen the burial of our Lord. 

This burial was always kept before the 
minds of the early Christians. They liked 


to remind themselves that it was a fact. 
Paul speaks of it. The Apostle’s Creed is 
very short, but it finds room for these .words : 
“was crucified, dead and buried.” We 
have thus much to learn from this the most 
famous tomb in all the world. The next 
most famous tomb is the Great Pyramid in 
Egypt; but it is very poor compared with 
the rocky tomb in Joseph’s garden. 

Joseph, I believe, had a very pious mother 
like Mary, the mother of Jesus. At her 
knees he learnt all that is in the Old Testa- 
ment about the Messias, great David’s 
greater Son, the Coming One, who was to 
save men and put all wrong things right. 
He was standing under the cross on the 
awful day of the crucifixion. He felt 
strangely drawn to that wonderful sufferer. 
Alongside of what he saw and heard he laid 
all his mother and his Bible had taught him 
about the Messias. Like lightning it flashed 
upon his mind that Jesus was, beyond a 
doubt, the Christ, the Messias promised to 
his fathers. His mind was like a lamp well 
trimmed but not lit: the spark was put to it 
then. He thus became on the spot not 
only a Christian but a great Christian. All 
he had to do was to carry over to Jesus all 
the glory with which the Old Testament 
crowned Him. 

Christ’s redeeming love, made so plain on 
the cross, kindled grateful love in the hearts 
of Joseph and Nicodemus, and this love at 
once came out in true and noble service. 
At Christ’s funeral we may learn at least one 
great lesson for every Sunday evening in this 
month. The first lesson is that grateful love 
does lowly things for Christ. 

In Rubens’ great picture, “ The Descent 
from the Cross,” these two men are helped 
by their servants ; but it is plain that with 
their own hands they took down and carried 
to its grave the mangled body. They un- 
fastened the nails in the hands and feet ; they 
took off the crown of thorns; they washed 
the gory wounds; they wound the body in 
fine linen: they did everything that needed 
to be done. — Using the style of our day, we 
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should call them lords and millionaires: 
they were in the very highest rank. And 
yet they did the work of the grave-digger, 
the sexton, and the undertaker’s slave. By 
doing this they made themselves unclean 
according to the Jewish law. Every person 
and thing they touched was also made 
unclean, and they were shut out from all 
share in the great seven days’ feast of the 
Passover. They were shunned as lepers 
were shunned ; they became perfect outcasts 
even from their own families; they were 
boycotted by all. By their deed of piety and 
love this noble pair of brothers were at once 
brought down from the highest position in 
society to the meanest. 

True, strong love does lowly things: it 
gladly stoops ; it asks no notice, no fame. 
The whole-hearted mother counts no service 
for her beloved child beneath her. And the 
disciples of Christ, like these two men, should 
be thankful to do the humblest bit of work 
for Christ. For them God and conscience are 
audience enough, and the chosen and loved 
work itself its own ample reward. 


SECOND EVENING 
Lesson: Mark xv. 39-47 
Hymn: “ We are but little children weak " 
BOLD THINGS FOR CHRIST 


LET us join ourselves again in fancy to these 
two Jewish noblemen and watch them closely. 

They were cowards both to begin with. 
Unmanly shame had kept them from siding 
with Christ during His life. ‘The fear of 
the Jews” was a terrible thing for converts 
then, as it is to-day in many places. On 
that awful day every one of Christ’s disciples 
had fled from Him. Then, there is among 
many an unwritten law that men must be 
true to their own class and always stand 
by them. This is called “honour” and 
esprit de corps, and it is very powerful 
among fellow soldiers and school-fellows, 
and those who are called gentlemen. It 
leads many to do what they know to be 
quite wrong. To break away from their 
own class and to oppose their life-long 
comrades would be a terribly hard thing 
for Joseph and Nicodemus. Jerusalem then 
held about two millions of people, and all 
of them except the smallest handful were 
against Christ. His cause seemed utterly 
lost, and He had just died as a malefactor. 
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But these two men stand up for the crucified 
Christ—two men against two millions. And 
Joseph “went in boldly unto Pilate and 
craved the body of Jesus.” All the Evan- 
gelists mention this appearing of Joseph 
before Pilate: it, no doubt, made a wonderful 
impression on them as a splendid specimen 
of courage. Joseph had then around him 
an ocean of laughter, scorn and anger. If 
ever any one played the man, Joseph and 
Nicodemus did so at Pilate’s judgment- 
seat. Pilate gave up the body at once: 
probably as a brave soldier he was o’er- 
mastered by such surpassing courage. 

You hear people talking about chivalry ; 
let me tell you exactly what it is. It is 
the very flower and perfection of courage ; 
heroism at its very best. It leads a true- 
hearted hero to love and serve a good 
cause all the more when it is scorned and 
seems hopeless; it makes him honour’ the 
cause vanquished more than others honour 
the cause victorious. 

Few songs or stories are more popular 
with some than those about Prince Charles, 
the son of James II. About 200 years ago 
many believed him to be the rightful heir 
to our throne. They were scorned, hunted 
down, fined and imprisoned, and some of 
them were hanged. But his followers re- 
mained loyal to him even when he was a 
helpless fugitive. Few people nowadays 
care for his cause, and most people are 
very thankful that it was lost; but the un- 
selfish devotion of his followers—chivalry 
is the very word for it—has touched many 
hearts and is celebrated often in story and 
song. After their cause had been crushed, 
the adherents of Prince Charles took for 
their emblem a fallen oak with living ivy 
twined around it, and, underneath these 
words, “I cling to the fallen.” 

Nicodemus and Joseph were very chival- 
rous when they resolved to bestow all royal 
honours upon the mangled body of the 
Crucified. They had found out how much 
they owed to Christ, and they wished to 
show their gratitude to Him. Grateful love 
to the Saviour is the mightiest power in the 
heart where it reigns. It at once changed 
these two cowards into perfect heroes. And 
it has led thousands to face the fire and 
the stake without flinching. But for it the 
world would have been far poorer than it 
is to-day. 
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Strong love works wonders everywhere. 
One of the earliest things I can remember 
is my surprise at a scene in a farmyard. A 
mother hen was walking about with a large 
brood of young chickens. A big bullock 
came marching along: he seemed a moun- 
tain of flesh alongside the tiny hen. But 
her great mother-heart was in a moment 
filled with fury, which supplied her with 
courage, skill, and arms. She seemed to 
me to grow larger than any hen I had ever 
seen before. In a twinkling she dashed at 
the eyes of the great beast and routed him ; 
he galloped in terror from the fight, while 
the victorious hen assailed his heels and 
insulted him with her loud shouts of victory. 
She then returned to comfort her frightened 
brood. 

Love at its best can dare anything for its 
loved ones. After a great fire a farmer was 
strolling through his ruined houses, He saw 
a strange black thing and touched it with 
his foot. It fell to pieces, but three or four 
chickens ran out. Love for her young had 
conquered even the mother’s fear of the 
roaring flames. 

When you grow up you may find your- 
selves among those who scorn the name of 
Jesus and all that is holy. What will you 
do then? Pray that you may not be like 
some who lose their self-respect and peace 
by just doing like the rest. Oh, pray that 
you may have the bold and chivalrous spirit 
of these two noblemen. Try to love what 
is good all the more because others desert 
and scorn it. 


Jesus is God. If on the earth 
This precious faith decays, 

More tender must our love become 
More plentiful our praise. 


THIRD EVENING 
Lesson: Luke vii. 36-50 
Hymn: “Gentle Jesus meek and mild” 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS FOR CHRIST 


Ours is a religion of love. Christ’s redeem- 
ing love kindles a sacred fire of grateful love 
in the soul, and that love has hands filled 
with the best things it can offer. It does 
lowly things for Christ—lesson first ; and it 
does chivalrous and heroic things for Christ 
—lesson second; and it does beautiful 
things for Christ—lesson third. 

All is exquisitely beautiful here. We are 


in a garden, the most beautiful of all spots 
on earth. The tomb was beautiful, for it 
was new and unsoiled by use. And it had 
a very fine polish—so the learned say who 
know the exact meaning of the word used 
by Luke. The blessed body was steeped in 
myrrh and aloes, and to the children of the 
East these were and are the most charming 
things in the world. The beauty of the 
grave-clothes drew forth the admiration of 
those who beheld it; for we are told that 
the linen was ‘‘fine” and clean. It was, be 
you sure, the most beautiful linen that could 
be got for love or money in all Jerusalem. 
Rubens’ picture of this scene—he calls it 
“The Descent from the Cross”—gives a 
mark-worthy grace to the looks and gestures 
of Joseph and Nicodemus. The lesson for 
this evening is the story of the woman who 
anointed Christ with her precious ointment. 
Great painters have also painted that scene, 
and they surround it with everything that is 
graceful and pleasing. These painters ex- 
pound the passage well. 

Duty does many things and good things, 
but only love does beautiful things. The 
word for “good” in the New Testament 
really means “ beautiful.” Strong love gives 
great beauty even to the commonest features. 
A friend wished to show me the beautiful 
portraits on a porcelain vase. He lighted a 
taper and held it inside the vase. The faces on 
the outside glowed as if they were living 
and smiling. So I have often known love 
kindle a light in the heart which beautified 
even the coarsest faces. Have you ever 
noticed what beautiful eyes people have 
when their souls are stirred by noble feel- 
ings? All the soul then seems to have 
come into the eye. Beauty of the best sort 
is love which can be seen. And good feel- 
ings give a sweetness to the voice, a pro- 
priety to conduct, and a charm even to the 
gestures of the body. For, as Paul says, 
“love doth not behave itself unseemly.” 
Love at its best should deliver us from all 
that is ungainly, vulgar, awkward, tactless, 
and self-conscious ; it teaches good taste to 
the movi untaught, and gives a refinement 
beyond all art. 

When R. L. Stevenson, the maker of 
books, entered his new house in Samoa, he 
felt miserable, and wished for coffee and 
some of his little luxuries, Just then a poor 
native boy entered carrying these very 
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things as a present on a tray. Love for his 
kind neighbour had moved the boy to do 
this. ‘Great is the forethought,” said Mr. 
Stevenson. The boy knew better than the 
novelist did, looked disappointed, and said, 
‘*« Nay, master, great is the love.” Grateful 
love had made a perfect gentleman of that 
little Samoan. 

If love for a friend so ennobles a poor boy, 
if it lends a secret strength and a visible 
charm to his whole character, you can easily 
believe that the love of Christ should bring 
all beautiful things into the lives of His folk. 

All who try to live the best life are often 
made sad by their failures and mistakes. 
They feel very keenly that they do things in 
an awkward, bungling, ungraceful way, 
even when they have the very best inten- 
tions. They feel ashamed of their poor 
broken work. How is this to be cured? 
It is only by cultivating the heart. Up to 
that Friday the lives of Joseph and Nicode- 
mus were mean and unlovely, for they were 
thinking chiefly about their poor selves, their 
ease and their reputation. But as they 
stood under Christ’s cross a new spirit 
entered into them. Their faith in the 
Saviour conquered their mean self-love, and 
taught them to love God with the whole 
heart. Grace within made all their deeds 
graceful and comely. Their lives had a 
beauty which age could not wither, nor cus- 
tom stale, nor death destroy. 

You should greatly admire the beauty of 
a good life, for we easily imitate what we 
admire. How beautiful, how grand, was the 
undefiled life of Joseph in’ Egypt, and of 
Daniel and his companions in Babyion ! 
Their way of living was made all the more 
beautiful by the ugliness of the lives 
around them. Have you ever seen a white 
water lily in a muddy pool? How its beauty 
charms one, for it is beauty unsoiled by sur- 
rounding defilement. But we find all beauty 
in Him of whose boyhood it is said, “* And 
the grace of God was upon Him.” ‘They who 
try to be like Him will also do beautiful 
things. 

FOURTH EVENING 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 46-56 


Hymn: “I think when I read that sweet story 
of old ” 


NEW THINGS FOR CHRIST 
WHEN a king is welcomed only new things 
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are used. And all is newhere. ‘“ And inthe 
garden a new sepu!chre wherein was never 
man yet laid.” So John pictures it tous. So 
impressed is he with its newness that he 
mentions it twice in one breath, in one half- 
sentence. It was brand-new, as the saying 
is. And the body was wrapped “ in a clean 
linen cloth,” Matthew tells us; and Mark de- 
scribes it as “ fine linen.” No doubt it had 
upon it that sheen or gloss which belongs to 
the best linen when it is fresh from the loom. 
And a burial like this was a new thing in the 
history of the world. We are quite sure that 
there never h-s been, and that there never 
will be, another burial like it. We have seen 
two noblemen and millionaires burying, with 
more than kingly honours, the mangled body 
of an outcast who had been crucified between 
two thieves. These two men did a new 
thing: they found out a new way of honour- 
ing Christ. 

The things we do for Christ are apt to 
grow old, worn out, threadbare, and second- 
hand ; the freshness is often rubbed off them, 
and so we get tired and wish a change. 
The flowers in our soul’s garden lose their 
bloom and perfume, or the dust gathers thick 
upon them, or the east wind parches and 
blackens them, or the insects wound and de- 
file them. Sameness doth eusily beset us, and 
our hearts and lives are beggared. We need 
freshness like that of the green earth in 
spring, like dawn, or the sea-breeze, or the 
dew, like the unstained tomb in Joseph’s 
garden. How are we to get this fresh- 
ness ? 

We don’t want odd and startling things. 
These soon lose their freshness, and we 
throw them away in disgust. We want fresh- 
ness like that of our daily bread, of the sun, 
moon, and stars. Now, how are we to get 
it? 

The poor head can’t give it to us; it must 
come straight from the heart. For in the 
highest things genius belongs always to the 
heart. These two men had their hearts 
touched with divine fire, and they at once 
made discoveries and inventions which have 
adorned and enriched our holy religion. They 
were very learned men, for Christ called Nico- 
demus “a master in Israel ;” but this great 
learning did no good till it was set on fire by 
the love of Christ. 

I think I can make this plain to you by 
two illustrations from child-life. But  re- 
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member what I am after. I want to prove 
that strong and pure love in the heart will 
teach one to do new things, and so will add 
a delightful freshness to life. It will make 
even a child.a real genius, and an original 
inventor. Life will not be dull and stupid 
where this spirit reigns. In the life of Robert 
Moffat, the great African missionary, you 
may read that he once addressed the orphans 
in Miiller’s Orphanage in Bristol. His words 
touched the heart, and drew forth the gener- 
ous love of a little girl there. She was very 
young, for she had with her a rude wooden 
doll with a few rags upon it. At the close, 
the shy little thing, forgetting all her shyness 
and all thought of what others might think, 
marched up the lobby, climbed firmly the 
steps at the platform, and in the presence of 
about one thousand people presented her 
poor doll to Robert Moffat. Though nothing 
is said about it in the book, I am sure that 
she made the presentation gracefully. Love 
like hers makes the action fine and gives a 
grace beyond the reach of art. Robert 
Moffat did not decline the gift, for he could 
read the heart and knew what moved the girl 
to part with her doll. He took the doll 
home, and put it in the place of honour in 
his study, above the mantelpiece. He gave 
pleasure to maniy a visitor by reciting to them 
the story of this gift ; and after his death the 
orphan’s doll was found presiding over his 
study. 

Now that was a new thing. Since the 
world began no girl had given away her doll 
in that way. Nobody had put the idea into 
her head ; it came from her very self. Grati- 
tude made her young heart the forge of 
beautiful inventions. She was a real moral 
genius, and her original deed gave real 
pleasure to Robert Moffat, to his visitors, and, 
I may add, to you who now read these lines. 

In the “ Life of Dr. Raleigh,” the well- 
known London preacher, we are told 
that his little girl was made happy by an 
allowance of a halfpenny a month. She 
somehow found out that she could get two 
farthings for her ,halfpenny. This exchange 
was made on a Saturday, on which day:the 
study was closed to visitors. But she thun- 
dered at the door till it was opened. She 
marched in, holding a farthing between her 
outstretched thumb and finger. “ Father,” 
she said—I am quoting from memory—“ I 
am going to allow you a farthing.a month 


all to yourself, and here is your December 
farthing.” When he died, a secret drawer 
was found which held his most prized earthly 
treasures, and among them lay his “ Decem- 
ber farthing.” 

Grateful love wonderfully quickens all the 
powers God has given us; and when it is 
drawn forth by our holy religion, it should 
teach us, as it taught. Joseph and Nico- 
demus, how to do lowly, and bold, and 
beautiful and new things for Christ. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Lesson: John xix. 28-40 
Hymn: ‘God, who made the earth " 
GREAT THINGS FOR CHRIST 


Tuis is the fifth lesson which we learn at the 
grave of Christ. 

Nicodemus now steps on the scene. He 
no longer hides himself under the mantle of 
night, but he stands forth fearless in open 
day on that dread Friday afternoon. “He 
brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about 
an hundred pound weight,” or, as we should 
say, about an hundredweight ;—an unheard- 
of quantity, enough to take away one’s breath. 

It was the manner of the Jews to put spices 
in the linen clothes around the dead body. 
These spices prevented all unpleasant smells, 
and were believed to ward off infection. They 
also gave a most delightful and refreshing 
odour to the tomb. Their perfumes were 
very powerful and penetrating. One ounce, 
I should think, would have been enough to 
sweeten the atmosphere around the dead 
body. And these spices were very costly ; 
they were worth, at least, their weight in 
gold. One hundred pounds of spices was 
an enormous allowance, and it would take a 
large fortune to buy them. Probably more 
was spent on Christ’s burial than on Him- 
self during His whole life. Great things these 
two men did for Christ, the very greatest in 
their power. 

It was a very great thing for Joseph to 
give up his own family tomb. In the East 
a man’s tomb, rather than his house, is his 
castle. To offer it to another is regarded as 
the very highest favour. Lady Duff Gordon 
lived with the Arabs at Thebes in Egypt; she 
became very friendly with them, and at last 
an Arab chief told her that she. might have 
the use of his familytomb. She tells us that 
friendship could not go farther than that. 
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-- ¥ want you closely to examine these great 
gifts. Keep your eye full upon these two 
men, and I will read off to you the thief 
marks on their gifts. Their offerings were 
suggested to them by their circumstances. 
Christ needed a tomb, and Joseph had a 
tomb near at hand. Christ’s body needed 
spices, and Nicodemus had a lot of them at 
home. Their liberality was a full, swift stream 
that flowed in the channel God had prepared 
for it. And they gave all this, not tc the 
living Christ, but to the dead Christ, to His 
mangled corpse. The humblest- things be- 
longing to Christ they counted worthy of the 
highest honours they could bestow. The 
question with them was not with how little 
they could get decently off, but how much 
they could give to Him to whom they owed 
all. They gave their very best, and were 
sorry that it was no better. Love delights 
to pour out its treasures, not in drops, but 
in swelling streams. They gave to Christ 
what was intended for self: Joseph had pre- 
pared his tomb and Nicodemus. his spices 
for himself and his family, his larger self. 
They did not calculate how much they were 
giving, and how little others were giving. 
It was Judas who was deep in this poor 
arithmetic. This is how he calculated, 
“Might not this have been sold for thiee 
hundred pence and been given to the 
poor?” Perhaps the chief reason why 
they then bestowed these great gifts and 
honours upon Christ, was, that they wished 
to pay arrears, and, so far as possible, make 
up for lost time. They wished to taste the 
sweetness of taking revenge upon their past 
neglect and cowardice. ‘Their surprising 
liberality is a proof of remorse as well as of 
devotion. Nicodemus probably remembers 
well that night, more than two years ‘ago, 
when he visited Christ. These precious 
years had been wasted, and he greatly desired 
to use nobly the days that yet were his. And 
so he brought his mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about an hundred pound weight. 

It is very reasonable that Christ’s folk 
should gladly give great things to Him. 
What great things men are doing every day 
to gain wealth, fame, pleasure, power in the 
world? Are the disciples of Christ to offer 
only mean things? Are they to be giants 
in the things of earth and dwarfy in the 
things of our holy religion? Heathens set 
us a wonderful example in this matter. To 
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them religion has usually been by far the 
biggest-thing in their lives. All the ruins in 
Egypt: had to do with religion; all the 
palaces and houses of the ancient Egyptians 
have passed away ; tiiey were poor buildings 
compared with the temples and tombs where 
they worshipped their gods. If you travel 
through Greece or Italy you will be as- 
tonished at the acres of marble which cover 
the places where their splendid temples 
stood. _ In the olden time some of the streets 
of their great cities were crowded with pedlars 
selling images of their gods. In lands like 
India you will find to-day tens of thousands 
who are making very great gifts and sacrifices 
in the service of their idols. Are the heathen 
to surpass us in religious zeal ? 

A child may bring great things to Christ ; 
for nothing in all the world is greater in His 
eyes than a young heart and life. You can 
give these to Him and to-all the blessed 
causes which He owns. If you give these 
gifts in your youth they will grow, by God’s 
blessing, till they become like this precious 
compound of myrrh and aloes. Your life is 
like the old-fashioned hour-glass one some- 
times sees in the museums. When it is set 
a-going the sand runs out without noise 
and without ceasing. The longer you hold 
back the less of life you have to offer. 

There is a sixth lesson here for you: 
Grateful love does accepted things for Christ. 
It is very plain that the service of these two 
chief mourners was accepted and rewarded. 
They intended only loving homage, and they 
have found immortality. Wherever the 
gospel shall be preached this also that they 
have done shall be told as a memorial of 
them. Their liberality in serving was as 
nothing compared with God’s liberality in 
rewarding. ‘I wish to believe all the words 
of Christ,” a great man once said, “ but I do 
not see how I can ever believe these words : 
‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ My work is 
not well done; it is poor, bungling work at 
the best!” 

Let us take a last look at Christ’s grave, 
in which death lies buried. It is a wonderful 
school ; for, along with many other lessons, 
it teaches us that love moves the Christian 
to do lovely things for Christ, bold things 
for Christ, beautiful things for Christ, new 
things for Christ, great things for Christ, and 
accepted things for Christ. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE following are the awards in the Prize 
Competition this month : 


MARCH FLOWERS 
I 


THE flowers of March, though not very 
numerous in kind, are perhaps the most 
welcome of the year, coming as they do after 
the dark winter months, as heralds of 
spring. 

Snowdrops, albeit “fair maids of February,” 
still linger in shady spots, and the crocus 
brightens our gardens. 

In copse and hedgerow appear the feathery 
spikes of the dog’s mercury, scarcely to be 
recognised as a flower with its tiny green 
blossoms ; and the ground is glorified on 
bright sunshiny days, as with myriads of gold 
and silver stars, by the open blooms of the 
lesser celandine and the wood anemone. 
In dark cloudy weather these last-named 
flowers scarcely open, but even then the 
anemone or wind-flower is no less beautiful 
as the breeze sweeps over it and we observe 
the delicate pink shades on its closed 
petals. 

On sunny banks in meadows where daisies 
begin to dot the ground, we may now find 
the wild white violet, the sweetest of its 
tribe ; while in the hedge above the black- 
thorn puts on bloom like snow ; too often, 
alas ! foretelling the cutting wind and biting 
frost of the “blackthorn winter.” 

In sheltered nooks the first primroses are 
opening, but we must not expect many till 
April. 

On our commons the gorse shows here 
and there its golden blossoms, and in damp 
hollows, or near streams, silvery buds may be 
seen on the crimson willow wands; while 
many gardens, especially near London, are 
beautified by the pale pink flower of the 
almond tree, and the coral bloom of the 
Pirus japonica. But perhaps the favourite 
and most typical flowers of March are those 
of which Shakespeare speaks as 

Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


How lovely these “Lent Lilies” are as 
they grow close together in some Devonshire 


orchard, their yellow trumpet-like blooms 
XXIX—20 


shining against the bare trunks of the old 
apple trees ; or stand in groups among their 
own grey-green leaves by the side of some 
swiftly flowing stream. ‘The blue sky overhead, 
the lambs playing in the fields, and the river 
rippling over its stony bed, all seem to rejoice 
with us as we gather the flowers, and to 
speak of the summer which is coming. 
Hidden so long from our sight and then 
emerging from the dark earth, surely these 
flowers of spring are to us lovely types of 
“the Resurrection of the dead,” and remind 
us that, as Longfellow has said, 
Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God has written in the stars above ; 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 
Mary D. Youna, 
Red Hill, Surrey. 


II 


“T HOLD,” says Bacon, “that in the royal 
ordering of gardens there ought to be gar- 
dens for all the months of the year, in which 
things of beauty may be then in season. . . . 
For March there come violets, especially the 
single blue, which is the earliest ; the yellow 
daffodil, the daisy, the almond tree in 
blossom, the peach tree, the cornelian tree, 
sweet briar.” In the present day we would 
be inclined to add several more names to his 
list; for winter has annexed many weeks 
which spring held formerly under her sway, 
and the flowers which belonged more par- 
ticularly to February are now claimed by 
March. ‘The snowdrop has not even left 
us then, nor crocuses; while primroses, 
hyacinths, and the wild anemone are all 
beginning to appear. 

In hedgerow, in garden, in wood and 
copse, the ground is bursting with life ; like 
beautiful thoughts, the flowers come forth 
from the earth’s busy brain. 

For months they have been struggling in 
cold and gloom, obeying an impulse which 
impelled them upward. ‘They knew nothing 
of the mystery of growth, but the desire, the 
instinct to rise and reach out to something 
above them, overcame all obstacles, and 
slowly and painfully they made their way to 
the light and air. Every spring nature com- 
mences afresh to paint the earth with colour. 
The tints from her palette are at first only 
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sparingly used, but week by week the picture 
grows in beauty and wealth of colour ; one 
harmony merging into another by impercep- 
tible degrees. Primroses raise their creamy 
heads from the surrounding leaves, which 
stand erect like sentinels, protecting their 
fairness, while the bright blue of the violet 
or the hyacinth’s bell is in close proximity. 
The delicate pink of the almond blossom has 
an azure heaven for background, and daffo- 
dils are showing like miniature suns in a sky 
of green. Everywhere the air is laden with 
scent, bees go from flower to flower, happy 
that work has begun again and the more 
energetic for their long winter’s rest. 

The beauty and grace of spring flowers 
have appealed to the deepest poetic natures ; 
Wordsworth perhaps especially has shown 
an appreciation of them. We know the 
thoughts to which a simple daisy gave rise 
in his mind, and how in sympathetic fancy 
he could believe that every flower enjoyed 
the air it breathed. 

Unless we are of the class to which Peter 
Bell belonged, we too can see more in 
flowers than merely their shape and colour. 
We feel that like them we need the 
gloomy days of trouble and sorrow to harden 
the soil wherein our thoughts grow, that a 
steady strength of purpose may be the result. 
If it were always glad summer weather in our 
hearts, we should lose the qualities of perse- 
verance and patience which difficulties and 
hindrances demand ; but whatever our cir- 
cumstances, we are under the wise care of 
that Gardener who has planted every root, 
and sown every seed in just the right aspect 
and situation for developing its sweetness 
and usefulness. 

A. M. Nesuam, 
Garelochhead, 
Dumbartonshire. 


III 


EacH month and’ its flowers have a charac- 
ter of their own, and the prevailing tone of 
March blossoms is surely gaiety, a sort of 
sturdy light-hearted cheeriness that comes of 
facing east winds, smiling at scorching suns, 
and defying nightly frosts. Its more notice- 
able flowers are all yellow, sunshine colour. 
Come out with me this typical March day 
and see what I mean. First we turn down a 
narrow Jane (boreen, we call it in Ireland), 
and find ourselves in a veritable pathway of 
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flame ; we are enclosed on either. side by a 
furze hedge which covers the earthen banks 
nearly to the ground with a blaze of blossom, 
shading from canary to orange, and filling the 
air with its essentially spring-like smell—smel/, 
mind you, not perfume ; perfume is a fragile, 
dainty thing that will not live in a bleak 
east wind. Looking, almost dazzled, at this 
sun-kissed golden tapestry, you understand 
how the great botanist fell on his knees and 
thanked God when he first saw a furze-bush 
in bloom. Below the hedge a few primroses 
are peeping out with an apologetic air for 
coming so soon; soft April is their month, 
and these early ones ruefully acknowledge it, 
as they face the wind with leafless, short- 
stalked, chilly endurance. Not so the dog- 
violets which accompany them ; slender- 
stemmed and fragile as they look, with their 
delicately pencilled mauve petals, faded often 
to silvery lilac in the March sun, they yet 
present a bold front nor need to nestle 
beneath their leaves, like their shy, sweet 
woodland sisters. Leaving the lane, we 
catch sight of some groups of daffodils under 
the leafless trees. Did you ever see a merrier 
company as they “toss their heads in 
sprightly dance,” and “take the winds of 
March with beauty”? Oh, they look quite 
aware of their merits, these demoiselles, and 
know what the poets, from Shakespeare to 
Wordsworth, have said about them. Puta 
few of the trumpet-shaped ones in a glass 
vase with their own leaves and some sprays 
of black-berried ivy, and see if the poets are 
not justified! But mind you do not over- 
look the celandines that carpet the ground 
beside them with starry blossoms, and lift 
saucy shining faces to the sun, for they are 
also a poet’s pet. Those sloe bushes, their 
dark spiky branches frosted with white, are 
very tempting, but having a wholesome 
respect for their thorns, we conclude that they 
“really look better growing than gathered.” 
And as we turn homeward questioning on 
the reason of such lavish beauty and blossom, 
four lines of Mrs. Howitt’s come into my 
head in answer— 
To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 
For whoso careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him. 


HENRIETTA Nasu, 
Ballymarete, 
Co. Cork, 
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IV 


In speaking of March flowers it is assumed 
that our native wild flowers are chiefly 
meant. 

Although, in these days of rapid transit, 
blossoms may be obtained all the year round, 
yet no foreign violets seem to give the plea- 
sure we experience when a few are discovered 
in some sheltered nook for the first time in 
the season ; and what exotic is so brilliant 
as Wordsworth’s celandine when it covers 
the meadows with golden stars? Fitting 
companion and contrast is the daisy, beloved 
by all from infancy, whose pearly head may 
be sometimes found ere March begins. 

Truly the poet (above mentioned) is right 
in saying on a mild March morning : 

Each minute (is) sweeter than before— 
There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

This joy is greatly due to the hope of 
brighter days that inspires us when we see 
the first snowdrop or crocus in our gardens 
and observe the rising sap and swelling buds 
on the trees or pick up the dropping cat- 
kins. ‘These catkins are really the flowers 
of the trees, and a brief microscopic examina- 
tion will reveal much beauty and wondrous 
care on the part of the Great Creator. Such 
bountiful provision is made for the disper- 
sion of the fertilising pollen, and the very fact 
that they appear before the leaves (which 
would intercept breezes) at the time of the 
year when the wind, on which: they rely for 
their chance of being conveyed to another 
tree, is very strong, shows the marvellous 
pains God thinks fit to take over what to 
man seems a trifle. 

The list of March flowers, though short, 
being only about twenty, yet includes such 
favourites as the daffodil, violet, daisy, prim- 
rose, celandine and anemone, with other less 
conspicuous blooms, for which, however, we 
eagerly search and treasure as much for their 
own sakes as for the promise they give of 
still fairer and abundant floral prizes. Among 
the smaller flowerets may be mentioned hen- 
bit, groundsel, pimpernel and speedwell, the 
tiny blossoms of which may be found directly 
the sun’s powers of warmth and light are 
felt. 


It will be noticed that most of the larger 


7? 
spring flowers are white or yellow. This is 
probably because the sun’s rays have not, at 
this time, the power to produce the brilliant 
colours we afterwards find. 

The number of flowers to be found in 
March, of course, greatly depends on situa- 
tion or locality, some districts being more 
favoured than others, but nearly all have 
some. Even town dwellers can see the 
sturdy golden coltsfoot on railway banks or 
observe the promise of spring given by the 
pink almond now so frequently planted in 
gardens, 

Mary C. HAte, 
Hornsey Rise, 
London, N. 


We find place for the following also: 


Marcu flowers! At the first sight what a 
strange contradiction the wordsimply! The 
keen blast of the east wind is sweeping over 
the land—can we look for flowers? Does 
beauty spring up even in the midst of bitter 
trial? Nature answers the question with a 
triumphant affirmative. Evil is never wholly 
unmixed, the winds of adversity have power 
to call out blossoms of peculiar loveliness 
and brightness unsurpassed. 

In the first days of March or even earlier, 
the patient snowdrop unfolds its delicate 
beauty to a hard and careless world, often 
unnoticed because it needs a quick eye to 
detect the tiny, drooping form above the 
snow-covered ground with which it vies in 
purity, and soon the crocus, taking advan- 
tage of every gleam of sunshine, flings wide 
its golden cup, and fills our gardens with a 
radiant glory. In the woods and meadows 
Nature is not less generous. Among her 
earliest gifts we may count the daffodil, the 
Lent lily with its pure delicate-toned yet 
sturdy blossoms which, in some of the love- 
liest parts of our beautiful England, carpets 
the fields. And then the copses, especially 
those which are not grown too thick for sun 
and air to penetrate, how they burst into life 
with the first warm day! What a variety of 
catkins clothe the bare twigs, and what 
treasures the earth brings forth in quick suc- 
cession! Now it is sown with pearls ; fair, 
tender blossoms of a dull white, veined with 
pinkish purple, rising each on a slender stalk 
from a cluster of bright green leaves. Each 
flower is bending before the gale, and seem- 
ing to flourish under the bitterest blast. 
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Sturdy, patient little wind-flower! Would 
that we all could learn the secret of your 
unconquerable elasticity and perseverance 
under difficulty. There is a clump of prim- 
roses in a sheltered nook, and over yonder a 
violet lifts its head by the side of a tiny 
wood-sorrel, and everywhere spring up the 
sturdy daisies. ‘There again is a bank all 
ablaze with the smaller celandine, an exclu- 
sive plant which is shy of its neighbours and 
loves to be placed alone in the land. Every- 
where is the breath of spring, the fore- 
shadowing of the Easter joy. Next month 
this same copse will be flooded with the 
magical blue mist of the hyacinth, but that 
is not yet. Silver, gold, purple! that is the 
order of Nature’s arrangement, and the two 
first belong pre-eminently to the month of 
March. 

Shall we not take to heart the love of the 
Creator in thus meeting us at the threshold 
of the year with His choicest gifts, and shall 
we not learn a lesson from the flowers them- 
selves of perseverance under difficulty, 
patience in adversity and determination to 
make the most of every bit of sunshine 
which comes in our way, that we, in our 
turn, by simply living beautiful lives, may 
increase the sum of the beauty and joy 
around us ? 


Mary F. DEELeEy, 
Upper Clapton, 
London, N.E. 
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COMPETITION FOR UNE 


PaPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
APRIL 20, 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s. 
12s. 6d., 10s., and-7s. 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not exceeding 400 words) on ‘The Birds of 
the Bible," 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 


petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules: 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the interest of the picture. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 


5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss, 


6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use an honorarium of 7s. 6d. will be paid, 





JOY OF SPRING 


SPRINGTIME ! 


Set the bells a-swinginz. 


Smiling Nature says ’tis true. 
Underfoot the grass is springing, 
Overhead the skies are blue. 


Lambs are skipping in the meadows ; 
Leaves are laughing on the trees, 

Flinging ever-flickering shadows, 
Dancing in each dainty breeze ; 


Birds, while sunshine gleams and glances ; 
Warble ditties, blithe and clear ; 

And my heart too, sings and dances, 
Dances, singing “ Spring is here.” 


KATHARINE A. BROCK, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


Y the Queen's desire that her Irish soldiers 
shall wear Shamrock on St. Patrick's Day 
the little plant becomes associated with a 
threefold idea. In the history of plant symbolism 
the Shamrock has the honour of being an emblem 
of the Trinity, whilst its heart-shaped leaves have 
a meaning all their own concerning matters of the 
affections; in the future it will be the Victoria 
Cross of the Irish, and will be worn for valour as 
well as for St. Patrick and for country. What the 
plant originally associated with St. Patrick really 
was has always been a matter of dispute; the 
Dutch Clover and Black Nonsuch are largely worn 
nowadays, but a true Irishman holds that “ real" 
Shamrock grows only in Ireland. 





St. Patrick was born about the year 387, and 
Boulogne-sur-mer, then called Bonona, appears 
to have the best claims to be regarded as his 
birthplace. It so happened that when St. Patrick 
had reached the age of sixteen an Irish king was 
busy ravaging Great Britain and Gaul, and in the 
course of his journey entered Bonona and carried 
off many young men as slaves; among them was 
Patrick. Patrick was taken to a place in County 
Antrim, where he tended his master’s sheep, and 
learnt the Irish tongue and the ways of Irish 
people. Careless of religion in the days of liberty, 
his lonely wanderings among the wild bogs, in the 
misery of slavery, appear to have brought about 
a reverential regard for God's truths. After six 
years’ service he heard a voice crying to him 
promising deliverance from the land of his exile: 


“Thou fastest well and shall soon return to thy: 


country.’’ And again the voice said, ‘‘ Behold 
a ship is ready for thee." So he made for the 
coast, and after meeting with rebuffs sailed with a 
merchant company for Gaul, where, after again 
being made captive, he arrived safely at his home, 





His friends begged him never again to leave them, 
but the vision of a man bearing a letter from the 
Irish entreating the ‘‘ holy boy " to go and walk in 
their midst greatly unsettled Patrick, and he appears 
to have placed himself under the spiritual direction 
of St. Germain, He accompanied him to Great 
Britain, and it-is probable that St. Germain dis- 
covered the needs of Ireland during this tour 
and sent Patrick to the Pope. The Pope sent 
him to Ireland just about the time when Palladius, 
who had already baptized a few converts and 
built three churches, was expelled. He landed 
in Wicklow in the April of 432, and met with so 
hostile a reception that he was forced to re-embark. 
Again he landed at Lechale in County Down, 
where one Dichu and his retainers hurried out to 


repulse him, but noting the peaceful appearance of 
the missionary, entertained him and accepted his 
teaching. Now began the Christianising work 
which lasted until the end of St. Patrick's days. 
He travelled through every province, ordained 
clergymen, built churches, and before he died 
declared the bulk of the people to be confirmed in 
the faith. On one occasion he baptized seven 
princes and one thousand two hundred of their 
subjects. 





THE adoption of the Shamrock as the Irish 
national flower seems to have sprung from an 
incident connected with the first Eastertide which 
St. Patrick spent in Ireland—433. The Irish 
celebrated the festival after their own customs, 
which provided that for some days all fires should 
remain extinguished so that they might be relighted 
from the sacred flame which burnt in the Temple 
of Temora on Tarah Hill. But the dusk revealed 
a fire burning in the tent of St. Patrick, and in 
great consternation King Leogaire ordered the 
missionary to be vrought before him so that he 
might explain his conduct and his object in coming 
amongst them. He did so, and was invited to 
meet the Wise Men in argument on Easter Day. 
On this occasion he is supposed to have stooped 
and plucked a piece of shamrock to illustrate the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 





A Lapy was going home one afternoon in a street 
car, with her little niece. A laundress entered the 
car with a large bundle of clothes in her arms. 

“ You had better get up, Annette, and let that poor 
woman have your seat. You can stand, and she 
has a heavy bundle,"’ said the aunt. 

The child glanced at her aunt, and thenin a tone 
of scorn said, ‘*’Deed I won't! She's nothing but 
an old washerwoman."" No reply was made, but at 
the supper-table that night aunty said, ‘“‘ What a 
nice fresh table cloth we have on the table to- 
night." The child, who was a fastidious little 
creature, passed her hand gently over the smooth 
damask and replied, “ Yes."" “ After all,” said her 
aunt, ‘ we should have to eat off dirty tablecloths 
if there were no washerwomen to wash for us.” 
Next morning as the snow-white linen apron of the 
little girl was being buttoned up, this wise aunt 
remarked, ‘‘ How pretty and clean your apron is 
this morning, Annette.” ‘ Yes,” said the child, “I 
love clean aprons.” ‘ Yet, after all," added the aunt, 
**you could not have clean aprons if there was not 
somebody to wash them, could you? And we 
could not have clean towels on which to wipe our 
faces, or clean sheets and pillow-cases.” The child 
made no remark, but the following day as they 
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walked home they saw, across the street, a laun- 
dress with a basket of clothes. ‘ Dear me, auntie,” 
said the child, ‘‘ just look at what a big basket that 
nice washerlady has to carry. What a pity she 
hasn’t a cart to ride in!”” Thus a few judicious 
remarks had changed the old ‘ washerwoman” 
into old “ washerlady,” and the child had learnt 
there was something to respect in honest labour. 





ARCHBISHOP BENson has placed on record the 
singular fact of a curate being actually chained to 
the altar-rails during divine service. The Arch- 
bishop's Biography says that ‘at one place (in 
the diocese of Truro) several years before the 
curate-in-charge had been chained to the altar-rails 
while he read the service, as he had a harmless 
mania which made him suddenly flee from the 
church if his own activities were for an instant 
suspended, as, for example, by a response, The 
churchwarden, a farmer, kept the padlock-key in 
his pocket until the service was safely over."" One 
could imagine that a curious situation would arise 
had the prisoner-curate read out Lamentations iii. 
7.: **He hath hedged me about that I cannot get 
out ; he hath made my chain heavy.” 





BisHor Wuirpte relates a fine action on the part 
of an old Indian woman during the burning of a 
Mission house. The old woman was not at the 
time a professing Christian, but she must have felt 
a keen appreciation for the Bible. She was the 
wife of Good Thunder, and when the fire broke out, 
crept in amidst the flames and, seizing the Bible, 
wrapped it in a surplice and rushed away into the 
forest and buried it. At the first opportunity she 
sent a message to the Bishop saying, ‘‘ Me saved 
the book of the Great Spirit and buried it, when 
can me send it to you? Great Spirit’s book, best 
thing in mission, must not lose.’’ Poor gallant old 
soul, she thought that Bible the only one in the 
world, and she had risked her life to save it. None 
could do more. 





PRESIDENT KruGeErR has a deep and passionate 
belief in his Bible, and Mr, J. A. Hobson, who has 
endeavoured to make an unbiassed study of the 
Boers and their leader, declares there is no trace of 
hypocrisy in the President's religiosity. His chief 
weakness is his uncompromising attitude towards 
any other form of religion than his own, The 
result of this hostility has at times led into quaint 
situations. On one occasion he was induced to take 
part in the opening ceremony of a Jewish Synagogue. 
On entering he removed his hat, and when the 
Jewish custom of covering the head was brought to 
his notice he ignored it and remained uncovered 
throughout. When his turn came to say a few 
words, to the astonishment of the assembly he said, 
“I declare this synagogue open in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Tue President had on another occasion presented, 
on behalf of the State, an erf of land fora new 
building for the Dutch Reformed Church. On 
behalf of a Jewish congregation a request was 
tendered for a similar gift. The request was duly 
considered and an answer sent saying the land had 
been granted. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
President was waited upon by his Jewish friend, 
who complained that the land given to the Jews 
was only half the size of that given to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. ‘“ Well,” retorted Mr. Kruger, 
‘‘what fault have you to find? They believe the 
whole Bible, so they get an erf; you only believe 
half the Bible, and you get half an erf.” 

THE cosmopolitan character of the Boer army is 
well illustrated by one single hospital in South 
Africa, which required Bibles in the Gaelic, Dutch, 





German, Flemish, French, Swedish, Danish, 
Italian, Bulgarian, Croat, Magyar, Roumanian, 


and Czech languages, all of which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society supplied. 





Tue late Master of Trinity was once asked by the 
authorities of Newnham College to grant per- 
mission to the young ladies to play tennis in the 
college gardens. There was some objection to 
granting the request, and the Master replied that 
he was heart-broken at being obliged to refuse the 
first application they had ever made to him, but 
that he had no choice—the gardens of Trinity 
being devoted to horticulture not husbandry. 





Just as Lord Roberts was going to Africa he re- 
ceived a letter written in a very juvenile hand and 
signed by the writer and two little friends with 
their Chritsian names, The juveniles assured Lord 


. Roberts that he was the biggest man in the world, 


and expressed in enthusiastic language the hope 
that he would succeed against the Boers. ‘* We 
shall,"’ concluded the youthful writers, ‘‘ pray for 
you every night when we go to bed."’ On arriving 
at the front Lord Roberts, who seems to find time 
for everything, wrote a reply, addressing it to the 
three Christian names. ‘‘I hope, my dear chil- 
dren,” he said in conclusion, ‘that you will pray 
for me always.” 

It is amoral as well asa scientific truth that we 
live in a world of forces. The problem in both 
these worlds is the turning of these forces to the 
best account. A street-sweeper wasted most of 
his energy by sweeping against a wind that 
carried the dirt back to where he swept it 
from. He might have done more with less ex- 
pense of energy by going the other way, and so 
summoning the wind to aid him. It is, indeed, a 
weak man that never goes unless he can go witb 
the wind. But it is a wise man who, having made 
up his mind what his mission is, calls the wind o1 
any other available forces to his aid, 
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THE MONTH 


T has been a great month—rich in dramatic in- 
| cident and superb surprise. The relief of 
Kimberley and the capture of Cronje stirred 
the nation, but they nursed their joy till the news 
of the deliverance of Ladysmith sent them wild with 
exultation. Within the memory of living man 
there has been no such outburst of universal rejoic- 
ing as we saw on that first morning in March, 
when the tide of emotion rose and rolled in its ful- 
ness right through the Empire, upon every city 
however great, upon every hamlet however obscure, 
upon every colony however remote. And though 
there was no spectacle to see, no proclamation to 
hear, the crowds poured out and kept holiday, 
*simply for joy. It was only then, when the long 
months of suspense were over, that we discovered 
how we had suffered and how we had feared. Com- 
pared with this, other victories were of little 
moment; for to defeat others is a small thing as 
against the rescue of our own. 





Tue QveEeEnN’s decision to abandon her annual 
excursion to the Rivieraand to visit Ireland instead 
is only a new instance of the tact and the devotion 
to which her subjects have been so long accustomed. 
We are glad that she should hold herself aloof from 
those who in a time of trial have done their best to 
show theirsympathy for our opponents and their hos- 
tility tous. And though it would be unjust to hold 
a whole nation responsible for the malignity of the 
press and the mendacity of princes, it is only too 
clear that France would have exulted if our early 
reverses had ended in complete and disastrous 
defeat. We prefer that our Queen should be 
among her own subjects, and not among her avowed 
enemies. And itis well that by her presence in 
Ireland she should testify her sense of her debt and 
ours to our Irish soldiers and to their Irish generals. 
They have served us nobly ; it will be toour shame 
if we forget it. If Ireland is not as loyal as we 
could wish, it is very largely because Ireland feels 
that she has been slighted and neglected; and 
though the royal visit may do nothing to lessen the 
bitterness of professional politicians, it can hardly 
fail to strengthen the sense of imperial unity. 





THE Budget proposals have sorely disappointed 
those who hoped that the food of the people—sugar, 
corn, and meat —would be taxed to pay the cost of 
the war. But the nation as a whole finds‘ no ‘fault 
with the plans of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Struggling men in the professions or in business 
may wince at the fourpence added to the income 
tax; for when the margin between earnings and 
expenditure is small, every increase of direct taxa- 
tion, however slight—and this is an increase of 


fifty per cent.—is felt at once. But the heavier 
duties on beer, spirits, tobacco, and tea, will harm 
noone. Some of them, in fact, might well have 
been made larger. For, though we are paying off 
a considerable portion of the liabilities that we 
have incurred, we are leaving too much to be 
cleared off in after years; and if any fresh strain 
were to come, we should bein evil case. We ought 
to diminish our debt and not to increase it. And 
it is surely time to take measures to baffle the 
speculators who rush in crowds at the last moment 
to withdraw from bond goods on which it is 
expected that the duty will be raised. In the case 
of the death duties the interests of the Exchequer 
are safeguarded ; the interests of the Excise ought 
to be safeguarded too. 


It is now understood that the consultative com- 
mittee of the new Board of Education will have at 
least one woman amongitsmembers. Thedecision 
is most welcome to those who wish our educational 
system to be sound and successful. Some of us 
feared that women, though admitted to the local 
committees, would be left out of the central 
council; and the reply of the Duke of Devonshire, 
a few weeks ago, to a deputation, though intended 
to encourage, did not give the full assurance that 
we desired. An adverse decision, we must all feel, 
would have been a fatal blunder. Half the school- 
children in the kingdom are girls ; much more than 
half the teachers are women. And to have souvht 
and taken advice upon a mass of questions affecting 
every detail of our teaching system from a com- 
mittee without a woman on it would simply have 
been to court failure. We want one woman there 
at least. We should do better with two; for the 
interests involved in elementary, secondary and 
technical education are so varied and so vast that 
the experience of one person, however wide, can 
hardly comprehend them all. Some day, perhaps, 
we may be bold enough to set women to inspect 
girls’ schools. But that would be a revolution, 
and we cannot hope to do everything at once, 





Tue appointment of Dr. Chavasse to succeed to the 
bishopric of Liverpool has been received with 
singular cordiality. The new bishop is thoroughly 
loyal to Evangelical principles. The tradition of 
the diocese will be maintained. But he is nota 
narrow man, and he is not a party man, and he 
is not likely to let himself fall into the hands 
of the extreme Orange faction. He- has had 
experience of parish work in Preston and in 
London; and as Principal of Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford; for more than tem-years he has exerted a 
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most healthy influence upon the young men in his 
university. At Liverpool he will find large oppor- 
tunities of service, and if he will resolutely 
remember that he belongs to the city as well as to 
the Church, men of all opinions will be not only 
willing but eager to strengthen him. It would be 
unjust, indeed it would be cruel, to disparage the 
work of his predecessor, who has done more, and 
has won more respect, than is sometimes admitted. 
But Bishop Ryle has stood apart from movements 
of which the Liverpool people are justly proud, 
and in which his influence would have been a force 
for good. He has not seen that the true way to 
make institutions and movements religious is for 
men of faith to work the institutions and to lead 
the movements, and that the personal influence of 
piety is far more potent than forms of creed, 


WHEN the Prince of Wales speaks he is listened to, 
partly because of his rank, partly because he is 
seldom free to speak on serious subjects, but still 
more because he speaks to the point. What ke 
said at the opening of the London County Council 
Buildings on what was once the Jago will help to 
correct the false impression that the owner of 
insanitary property is always the person to blame. 
As he explained, he owned houses himself which 
he could not touch, however bad their condition 
might be, because he was fettered by the life 
interests of others or by leases that have still some 
years torun. The sanitary authority may condemn 
them, but even then the remedy is not simple. 
And if the sanitary authority does not intervene, 
he, like others, is condemned for inaction, though 
he has no power to act. Legislation is urgently 
needed to deal with scandals of this kind, and to 
secure that vested interests shall not be suffered 
to foster disease and crime. As for the problem of 
the housing of the: poor, that is still unsolved. 
The slums are cleared, and that is a good work in 
itself. But the multitudes who are driven out find 
no homes in the new tenements, and herd together 
again elsewhere The evil is removed but not 
remedied. 


Ir has struck some ingenious person that this 
tenement system might be applied to our military 
barracks, and that our soldiers, instead of being 
herded together as they now are, might have a 
kind of Rowton House, with small private rooms 
and spacious public accommodation, together with 
all the appliances necessary for comfort and health. 
What suits civilians will suit them. This plan 
needs working out in detail, but there are no 
insuperable difficulties in the way; and if it can 
be carried out, it may draw into the Army the men 
of self-restraint and self-respect who are the very 
men we want. 


Ir is hard to believe that Isaac Gordon, the notori- 
ous money-lender, is really dead. One had come 
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to regard him as one of the malignant forces of 
nature that go on working, untouched by time as by 
compassion. But he has died while still a young 
man, as years go. And he died, as he lived, alone; 
in a hotel room; without a doctor, for he dis- 
trusted them; without a friend, for he had none. 
His wealth will go to others, and the curses of those 
whom he has ruined will go with it, a heritage of 
woe. If one can believe him, there was a tragedy 
in his life. He was accused, convicted, and im- 
prisoned, wrongfully, so he asserts; and he set 
himself to avenge his wrongs upon society. What 
a revenge he took is written in the records of our 
law courts. He was merciless, bold, cunning. He 
spread his snares so craftily that escape was im- 
possible; once in his clutches, the victim was 
ruined. But he outreached himself. Iie became 
a public scandal and a byword. Justice withstood 
law. Latterly law could not, or would not, help him. 
He was treated as a moral leper. When he was* 
known, he was shunned, when he hid himself under 
another name the disguise was stripped off; his 
deeds were torn up and he was sent away empty- 
handed. He died of mortification rather than of 
disease. Some day a genius may arise to turn the 


sordid story into an immortal tragedy. 


For some years before his death Mr. Cowen had 
practically retired from political life and had 
almost withdrawn from public activity. His loss 
leaves no gap in the world. And yet there wasa 
time when he was not merely conspicuous, but a 
leader and a force. Asa young man he was one of 
the most ardent champions of European freedom. 
He belonged to the era of the revolution. He was 
the friend of Kossuth, Mazzini, and of many other 
patriots who spent themselves in the unequat 
battle with arbitrary power. His home was 
theirs; his purse was theirs; and so were his 
energy and his influence. What his influence was 
in those days among the men of the Tyne only the 
men of the Tyne fully know. He was a journalist 
and an orator ; the one man to whom they listened. 
He spoke their speech, thought their thoughts, and 
added to this common sympathy an eloquence so 
rare, so picturesque, and so passionate that to 
hear him was to hear the mind of a million 
expressed by a man ina million. And though his 
accent sometimes made it hard to understand what 
he said, it was always easy to understand what he 
meant. The ways of Westminster did not suit 
him. He was never at home in Parliament. His 
allies—they were not always his friends—did not 
appreciate him. He was not a good man to work. 
with, an idealist who resented the compromises 
and the conventions of Parliamentary tactics. 
And so he went back to his paper and his people, 
disappointed, perhaps soured; a failure not 
because he was a small man, but because he was 
too great to ignore disillusionment and not great 
enough to triumph over it, 








